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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 





COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF ERROR 
AND TRUTH. 

Error, plain and obviously, has some advan. 
tages jn the present world, to which its tempo- 
rary success is to be ascribed. Error can ac- 
commodate itself to all sorts of minds and senti- 
ments, and interests, and fashions and prejudi- 
ces. Whiletruth must maintain one uniform 
con ‘istent course, which will often brirg it it» 
conflict with the current of prevailing opinions, 
interests, fashions, and prejndices, And, in 
such a case, no doubt can exist which course 
wi'l cain the most favor in the world, Error, 
also, can advance or recede, as circumstances 
require, [t can be bold and open, where such 
a course will do. But more often it works un- 
der a disguise, and hides itself from the force 
of evidence or of argument, by denying its own 
character. But truth must ever be frank and 
sincere. Itcan never pretend to be one thing 
wh.Je itis another. It is therefore a conspicuous 
mark for all its enemies. Errorean take ad- 
vantage of all sorts of means and not injure 
itself. Falsehoodand duplicity are its clement, 
and will be used to the utmost in its course. 
And the deception of error is most: frequently | 
practiced by assuming fulse appearances and 
names. Thus, like its author, the father of lies, 
it often transforms itself into an angel of light. 
Is any institution popular, or, is any course of 
means or measures sustained by an unusual 





share of public confidence and patronage, error 
will soon avail itself of the popularity, and the 


j 
reverenec by filling the external forms and or- | 


ganization with its Own spirit. For this reason, | 
there is no safety in cleaving to ancient forms, | 
or inquiring for old paths, if we go no farther | 
than the outwad appearance, And thus, error, 
while by its internal spirit itsatisies those who 
luve error, at the same time, by its external 
plausibility, it deludes'and draws into its ser- 
vice many of the friends of trath, and thus, its 
members are not only swelled, but rendered re- 
spectable, and kept in countenance. For, it is | 
a remarkable fact, that error, In most circum. 
stances, dreads nothing so much as to be called | 
by its right name. Nothing will wound or | 
alarm the advocates of error, so much as to find 
themselves left in the company of their own 
avowed friends, They are greatly desirons to 
keep up correct appearances, that they may 
draw over to themselves some who are had in 
reputation, to take away their reproach. 

Indeed, there is no way in which the tempo- 
rary advantages of error appear more remarka- 
ble, than that by which it lays the friends of 
truth under contribution to support its cause, 
and thus, as it were, compels them to commit 
suicide in defence of the cause which they re- 
ally abhor. 

One of these ways has been already brought to 
view; viz., by filling those forms and institu- 
tions ‘which have received the confidence of the 
good with its own spirit, and thus deceiving 
those who are guided by the appearance. Large 
streams of patronage are thus pouring in from 
correct sources, to fill up the coffers of error. 
Hundreds and thousands are thus drawn from 
the pockets of the friends of truth, which go to 
overthrow their own cause, and to undermine 
their owninterests. Itis a fact which ought 
to be known and seriously pondered, that error 
owes @ great proportion of its support, respect- 
ability and success, to the means which it ex- 
tortsin one way and another, from the friends 
of truth: and the principal way is above stated ; 
by assuming delusive appearances, so that 
many contribute and contridute largely for the 
support of error, whiJe they suppose they are 
contributing to the directly opposite cause : and 
if a murmur -s heard, then, you are enemies to 
allthatis good, Hereis an advantage which 
crrorhas, For truthcan assume no appear- 
ance butitsown. It can therefore derive no 
support from the friends of error; they are nev- 
er duped ; their credulity is never imposed up- 
on, for truth has no arts of that kind. 

But another method by which error lays the 
friends of truth under contribution, is, by bring- 
ing them into a dilemma, in which the patron- | 
age of error is made to appear the lesser of two 
evils, and is chosenia preference to a greater 
impending calamity. In every community, great 
or small, there is a sprinkling of the friends ef er- 
ror,sufficient, if they attempt it, to make distur- 
bance, and cause trouble. These, though the 
minority, may combine together, and threaten 
discord and division, unless their terms are com- 
plied with, There shall be no peace or qui- 
@ .c., they proclaim, unlessthe whole commu- 
nity grant their wishes, And, to make the con- 
tribution sit as easy as possible, they make their 
terms appear very light and reasonable. They 
ar. really nothing at all, or nothing bot a trifle, 
amere shade of difference, But trifle and 
shade as it is, there can be no concession on 
their part. Every measure and means which 
counteract their trifles and shades, are met with 
the spirit of determined hostility, of unrelenting 
persecution. The dilemma then is, that the 
friends 6f trath must consent to swallow the 
pill thus gilded and sweetened, or they must 
have contention and all the eyil works which a 
few mischief makers can raise, The lesser 
eyil appears to the friends of truth and of peace, 

ta be, to take the pill, bitter as it is to their taste, 

They concede to what they dislike, but of 

which, as to the extent of evil, they do not see 

a lithe, They recede from their own principles, 
forthe sake of peace; they receive a religious 
teacher, they take a religious publication of : 

douttful character, hoping for the best. They 

contribute to support a doubtful case, hoping it 
will b¢ better than our fears. But no sooner is 
their chncession nate, no sconer is one contri. 











bution Jrawn forth, than, the same dilemma is 
again ptesented under more alarming circum- 
Stantcs, and with a more assuredair.—T hus the 
work goes on, until the opportunityof defending 
the dause of truth is gone forever; and the 
—< of that cause find their concessions 
havebeen only suicidal acts. But truth has no 
alvagtage ofthis kind. Beingin itself essen- 
aioe: it cannot resort to the threats 
of dis\urbance to effect its purposes, . Being | 
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benevolent, it resorts to no persecution, It 
presents no dilemma between evils in itself and 
evils which itcan occasion. It contains no evil. 
It occasions none. These are the advantages 
oferror. There is, however, another side to 
the picture. Truth has one advantage over 
error. It is the cause of God, the cause which 
he loves, which he will patronise and bless, 
And thovgh its humble advocates may be 
brought before kings and governors forits sake, 
tlrough they may suffer the loss of all things 
earthly, though they may be persecuted and 
counted the offscouring cf all things, thourh 
they may have trials of cruel mockings and 
scourgings, yea, moreover, of bdnds and im- 
prisonments, though they may be stoned, sawn 
asunder, tempted, slain with the sword, though 
they wander about in sheep skins and goat skins, 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented, yet God is 
their friend, and will-be their exceeding creat 
reward,—The sincere friends of truth, if they 
are faithful anto death, will receive a crown of 
life, 


[From the Boston Recorder.] 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Inasmuch as the stated public worship of God 
is one of the most important of duties and one 
of the most precious of privileges, every thing 
should be done to secure as large an atten- 
dance as possible. And one means of accom- 
plishing this, is to have places of worship fur- 
nished with every necded comfort and conve- 
nience. In this respect the sanctuary should 
be made as attractive as possible.—-There 
should be nothing repelsive in the idea of a 
visit there. And, at this inclement season of 
the year especially should all reasonable pains 
be taken jn this respetc. 

We feel the full importance of the injunc- 
tion, * Ask for the old paths, where is the . good 
way, and walk therein; but we do not think 
this binds us to the custom of some of our an. 
cestors in regard to the ganetuary.—We re- 
member where we worshipped in our youthful 
days. We trust there was sacredfire in the 
hearts of many that were accustomed to worship 
there. But fire to make shivering multitudes 
comfortable was never seen within those walls. 
It nakes us feel chilly this momeut while think- 
ing of the cold, frozen, lingering hours we 
have passed there. We remember well that 
during the latter part of each service, here was 
a regular scuffle with the cold, on the part of 
the most grave and worthy of the congregation. 
—There was a thumping of fect against. one 
anotherto keep each warm, not on the part of 
us ‘ small fry’ alone, but even of the old stand- 
ards,’ that one would think he was in a tread- 
mill instead of a sanctuary. We believe the 
men in those days loved the house of prayer— 
but then they loved to leave it too, and they)}t 


did so, with as much eagerness as was,.becom- 


ing in good men, 

Some houses of worship in some parts of the 
country are built too, not only where several 
ways meet, which may be desirable, but where 
all the winds meet. We have seemnota few 
sanctuaries placed where the old mischief ma- 
ker would have advised, had he been consulted, 
on the ground that so uncomforfabdle a l¢cation 
would ensure empty pews and naked walls. 

It is marvellous how comfortable people will 
make their own dweljings, and how uncomforta- 
ble they suffer their places of worship to remain. 
See that rickety old stove. It is patched with 
iron hoops, or it would tumble flat as the walls 
of Jericho, Ask the Squire if he would have it 
in his parlor! And there are the broken win- 
dows—count them, and ask Capt. X. Y. Z. ifhe 
would saffer a tithe ofthemto remain in his own 
house twelve hours! And there is‘ a small jag’ 
of green wood; it makes one shiver to think 
how one’s mortality must ache, bafore that wood 
can be made combustible, 

And then the fires are not made in season; 
and troops of the people are gathered about the 
stove till near or quite ‘ sermon time.’ And 
for want of due care and judgment in relation to 
the matter, the stoves must be replenished dur- 


house of God, which, through their negligence 
was so uncomfortably cold, at least during the 
morning service,’ 

By way of contrast with some houses of wor- 


the like. Every kind of convenience and com- 
fort are provided. Every thing repulsive is 
guarded against. Satan knows howto manage 
this thing. Deliver over to him one of our un- 
comfortable sanctuarics to be prepared by him 
for some of his own purposes. He would mend 
every broken window in a trice, The fallen 
plastering—the departed clapboard—the de- 
funct shingle——all these things would be forth- 
with supplied. 


his means would allow. He would not have a 
smoky house, nor a cold house, nor put the 
house where nothing but a windmill ought ever 
to stand, He understands the science of adap- 


capacity to banish every idea of repulsiveness 
from his sanctuaries, and to adapt means most 
skillfully toends, We would wish the children 
of light were wiser in these matters. Fas est 
doceri ab hoste.—Let the enemy teach us. ‘Tt 
will not be the first time his weapons have been 
turned against himself: t 





PIETY THE SAME EVERY WHERE. 


The similarity of feeling in the experience 
of the pious has often been remarked, and has 
been justly considered a strong evidence of the 
divine origin of experimental religion ; for how 
otherwise can this uniformity of the views and 
feelings of the pious in all ages and countries. 
be accounted for? Enthusiasm assumes a thou- 
sand different shapes and hues, and is marked 
by no uniform characteristics, but scriptural pie- 
ty is the same now as in the days of David and 
Asaph: the same as when Paul lived; the same 
as experienced by the pious fathers-of the 
Christian church—the same as descrided by the 
Reformers, by the Puritans, and by the evan- 
gelical preachers and writers of the present 
day. When the gospel takes effect on any of 
the heathen, although it 1s certain that they 
never had the opportunity of learning any thing 
of this kind from others, yet we find them ex- 


to other Christians, 
quarters of the globe, whose vernacular tongue 


members of the church would appear inviting E | 
theie irrelizious neighbors to go withthem to the} | 


ship, look at our theatres, gambling houses, and |. 


He would pitch the green! amd 
wood into the street, or the sea even, and sup- | V 
ply its place with the best originators of caloric} ~ 
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is entirely different, yet speak the same lar 
guage in religion, 
hold no communion, and who, perhaps, view 
eich other, when at a distance, as heretics,— 
often, when brought together, recognize in on 
another dear brethren, who are of one mind 
their tdligions sxpernage. ; : 
eter the ! pita Dr ie fon, related € 
anecdo‘e, which wil) serve to illustrate the point 
under consideration, and which I communicate 
to the public more willingly, because I do not 
know that he has left any record of it behind 
him. While a student at the University of 
Utrecht, a number of pious persons from the 
town, and among the students, were accustom- 
ed to mect for free conversation on experimen- 
tal religion, and for prayer and praise in a s0- 
cial capacity. On one of these occasions, when 
the similarity of the exercises of the prous, in 
all countries and ages, was the subject of con- 
verzation, it was remarked by one of the com™ 
pany that there was then present a representa- 
tive from each of the four quarters of the world. 
These were Dr Livingston, from America, a 
young man from the Cape-of Good Hope, in 
Africa, another student from one of the Dutch 
possessions in the East Indies, and many na- 
tives of Europe of course. Jt was, therefore, 
proposed, that, at the next meeting, the three 
young genticmen first referred to, together 
with an eminently pious young nobleman of 
Holland, should each give a particular narrative 
of the rise and progress of the work of grace in 





ing service; and it is doue tothe unuttcrable 
annoyance of the speaker, who must cease pro 
tem, altogether, or goon amid a most anti-mu- 
sical conflict of shovels, tongs and iron doors. 
More. Some places of public worship in the | 


country are not provided with any places of | highly gratifying to all present; and [ think 


shelter for horses and vehicles. On this peg 
is hung many a man’s excuse for not attending 
public worship in unpleasant weather, He is 
merciful to his beast, and will not have him too 
rudely yisited by snow or rain.—Hence you 
need only to walk into one of those sanctuaries 
on an unpleasant day, and there need not be 
any thing alarming in the weather either, to 
behold a most sorrowful vacuity, end a sorrow- 
ful pastor mourning over it. You would think 
yourself in the sad solitude ofa forsaken hea-| 
then temple. We think that the spirited and | 
enterprising, especially the friends of Zion, in 
such parishes, should spare no pains, and not 
be frugal of expence, to do away such a pre- 
tence for the neglect of public worship. 

We have seen some valuable remarks on the 
general topic now before us, in the Vermont 
Chronicle, from the Secretary of the Vermont 
Domestic ‘Miss sionary Society.—We commend 
the following extract, te all whom it may con- 
cern. 

‘In Dec..of 1837, I spentthe Sabbath with 
the pastor ofone of our feeble churches. The 
hour of public worship arrived, and T prepared 
to go to the meeting-house, The pastor look- 
ed toward the house and said,‘ We will wait, 
while, for I fear the fire ts not made yet.’ It was 
a cold day, and this remark rendered it to 
my feelings still colder, We waited ten or 
fifteen minutes, and my brother said,‘ I see a 
smoke, and I think we will go.” As we ap- 
proached the honse, I saw a brother take out of 
his sleigh, in which he had just brought his fam- 
ily, a large arm full of wood, and carry it into 
the house. When we entered the house, the 
fire in the stoves had but just been kindled, and 
the cold air had not yet been affected by the 
heat. Very many in the immediate neigbor- 


hood, habitually absented themselves from the|y 


his soul. The proposa] was universally accep- 
table ; and accordingly a narrative was heard 
from a native of each of the four quarters of 
the globe, of their views and feelings, of their 
trials and temptations, &c. The result was 


Dr Livingsten said it was generally admitted, 
by those present, that they had never before 
witnessed so interesting a scene.—Alexander’s 
Essay. 





(From the Evangelist.) 
PERMANENCY OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS, 


Rev. Mr Stow in his lectures tu Sabbath 
school teachers, related the following facts to 
illustrate the nature of impressions made in ear- 
ly life, ané to show the probability that impres- 
sions once made are never lost. These facts 
recommenda themselve: with great force to the 
serious attention of parents and teachers, and 
all who have the care of children. 


Members of churches who! | 





not many years before hie pales, a pleasing 





A lady in the last stage of a chronic disesse, 
was taken to the country, carrying an infani. 
child, Years after, that child was carried te | 
the same place, and into the same room. As 
she entered the room, she started back, and 
said, ‘I have a distinct recollection, that io 
some time of my life I was in this room, and 
there was a lady in that corner, who bent over 
me and wept.’ 

An early settler in the country carried with 
him a small quantity of specie. As there was 
danger from the French and Indians, he thought 
proper to conceal it. Accordingly, taking with 
him his little son, who was not old enough to 
understand the transaction, he buried his treas- 
ure in the earth, The father was suddenly 
taken away; and the concealed treasure became 
an object of search. Years after the little son 
dreamed that the money could be found in a 
certain place, and so it turned out. This 


dream was nothing more than a reviying of an 
early impression, 

A lad of my acquaintance in this city, for 
ears a member of the Sabbath school, was tak- 








sanctuary. And I could not but think how the 


en with the typhus fever, and during the parox- 
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/a man that hast. 
first love thy wife, according to the example o 
the lave, wherewith Christ loved the congrega- 
tion, and remember that so doing, thou lovesi 
even thyself: if thou hate her, thou hatest thine 
own flesh: if thou cherish her and make much 
of her, thou cherishest and makest much of 
thyself, for she is bone of thy bone and flesh of 
thy flesh. And whosoever thou be that hast 
children, bring them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord (Ephes. vi. 4:) and if 
thou be ignorant, or art otherwise occupied 
lawfully, that thou canst not teach thei thyself, 
then be even as diligent to seek a good master 
for thy children as thou wast to seek a mother 
to bear them: for there Jieth as great weight 
in the one es in the other: better it were for 
thee to be unborn, than not to fear God, or to 
be evil brought up, which thing (I mean train- 
ing up well of children) if it be diligently look- 
eé to, it is the upholding of al] commonwealths : 
and the negligence of the same, the very decay 
of all realms, 

‘Finally, whosoever thou be, take these words 
of scripture into thy heart, and be not only an 
outward hearer, but a doer thereafter, and prac- 
tise thyself therein: that thou mayest feel 
in thine heart the sweet promises thereof, for 
thy consolation in all trouble, and for the sure 
establishing of thy hope in Christ; and have 
ever ameye to the words of scripture, that if 
thou be a teacher of. others, thou mayest be 
within the bounds of the truth, or at the least, 
though thou be but an hearer or reader of an- 
other man’s doings, thou mayest yet have 
knowledge to judge all spirits, and be free from 
every error, to the utter destruction of all se- 
ditious sects and strange doctrines, that the ho- 
ly scripture may have free passage, and be had 
in reputation, to the worship of the author 
thereof, which is even God himself: to whom 
for his most blessed word be glory and domin- 
ion now and ever.” Amen.’ 





[From the Watchman of the South.] 
INFLUENCE OF AN ELDER SISTER. 


Among the many topics which have, within 
afew years, been brought more before the 
public mind than formerly, female influence 
holds a prominent place. Much has been said 
of it as exerted by mothers and teachers, and 
it is a most cheering circumstance, that the 
efforts to lead those who sustain these relations 
‘ttosee and feel their responsibility, have not 
been made without success. There is, how- 
ever, one class of the female community, which 
has, | think, been too much overlooked, and 
‘of whose influence less has been said than of 
almost any other. I refer to the influence of 
an elder sister. 

No one, who has mingled much with the 
world, can have failed to notice the difference 
existing between families as regards the har- 
mony which prevails among their members, 
and almost every one has observed the different 
feelings with which young men, after having 
left the paternal roof, regard the home of their 
childhood, Undoubtedly much of this dif- 
ference is owing to a father’s example, and a 
~mother’s moulding hand, yet much, very much 
depends on the sister, 

And we can easily see how this is the case. 
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influafee CER 
natural levity of “SpiritPor from habits of «is- 
sipation, seemed perfeetly reckless. On one 
gecasion a rebellion seemed just ‘ready to 
om out among the students. One of them, 

wild youth, ag bewought by an intimate el- 
erly friend te to commit himself in any 
way withthe disaffected party, but as he. saw 
the -eloud was about to burst, to retire to his” 
own apartmeni. ‘Don’t ask’ mé, Mrs. G., 1 
stay in my room,’ was his rep'y. 5 


- 
> are “Intotionted talk Teligiously. dsctPuae he reminded, that, expelled from that 


institution, he could never enter andther—that 
this step might, and probably would shade all 
his future prospects in life. «Jt would ‘be 
qn to be expelled in such a ¢ause —] 

ould never regret it if | were sent home to- 
morrow,’ said hex The good lady as a last 
resort exclaimed, ‘ But your sisters, who take 
so much pride and wlonadhs in your well-doing, - 
how will they feel at the disgrace of their 
brother?’ He was silent for some minutes, 
then rising, said,* You lave conquered, ma- 
dam—~I could never see sister Julia—again-—I 


-shall tot leave my room to-night happen what 


will’ And he kept his word. That week 
witnessed the expulsion of several of Geor se 
B.’s most intimate friends, yet he stood firm, 
and lives an sranaledl ‘to his country, to bless 





‘@ sister's love, ae 
Yet it is as an active Christian, that the ” 
of a sister is most deeply felt. Ne- 


ssionary bow in Heaven, 











on the principle, that ew eldest daug 


was to assist them in forming the yw 
of their younger offspring. They were not 
disappointed. The younger members of the 
family ‘rise up and cal) her blessed, her hus-- 
band also, and he praiseth her,’ for by thus 
doing good in her youth, she is better prepared 
to act her part as a wife and mother. 

If it be true, that a sieter’s influence is so 
very important, ovgat not parents to feel while 
training their eldest daughter, that, (instead of 
being indulged because she is the eldest, as is 
too ofter the case,) she should be more care- 
fully watched over, more strictly disciplined, 
and that, in educating aright this child, they 
are lightening their future burden? And shall 
not the deughters of our land feel, that upon 
‘them rests, in some measure, the responsibility 
of forming the characters of their brothers. 
O, shal] they not come up to the labor which 
devolves upon them, and so live and act, 
that the generation now coming upon the 
stage of action, shal! be one which shall be 
eminently virtuous and holy—one which God 
will delight to bless, G. S. 

November, 26, 1838. 





THREE PICTURES OF BOSTON. 

(Extract from Mr Everett’s Address delivered 
before the Mercantile Library Assocation, at the 
celebration of its Eighteenth Anniversary, Septem- 
ber 13, 1838.) 

To understand the character of the commerce 
of our own city, we mnst not look merely at 
one point, but at the whole circuit of country, 
of which it is the business centre. We must 
not contemplate it only at this present moment 
of time, but we mnst bring before our imagina- 
tions, as in the shifting scenes of a diorama, at 
least three successive historica] and topographi- 
cal pictures ; and truly instructive I think it 
would be, to see them delineated on canvas, 
We must survey the first of them in the com- 
pany of the venerable John Winthrop, the 
founder of the State. Let us go up with him, 
on the day of his landing, the seventeenth of ; 
June, 1630, to the heights of yonder peninsula, 
as yet without a nathe. Landward stretches a 
disma] forest; seaward a waste of waters, un-, 
spotted with a sail, except that of his own ship. 
At the foot of the hill, you see the cabins of 
Walford and the Spragues, who, the latter a 
year before, the former still earlier, had adven- 
tured to this spot, untenanted else by any child - 
of civilization, On the other side of the river 
lies Mr Blackstone’s farm. It comprises three 


three wood-crowned islets; and it is mainly 
valued for a noble spring of fresh water, which 
gushes from the northern slope of one of these 
hills, and which furnished, in the course of the 
summer, the motive for transferring the seat of 
the infant settlement. 
picture. 


same spot, the heights of Charlestown; on the 
same day, the eventful seventeenth of June, 
one hundred and forty-five years later, namely, 
in the year 1775, A terrific scene of war ra- 
ges on the top of the hill, Wait for a favora- 





ble moment, when the volumes of fiery smoke 
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VUI.—No. 1. 









al y,and over the masts of that aint’ 
ship, whose batteries are-blazing upon the hill, 
you behold Mr Blackstone’ fem changed to 
an ijl-built town of about two thousand! dwel-. 
gi mostly of wood, with searce any 
ppublie ngs but eight or ‘nine churches, the 

“Bitdte-louse, ‘ond Paneuil Hall; Roxbury 
| beyond, ap@asignificant village; a vacant marsh, 
in all the-epace now occupied by Cambridge- 












ad | port anidOnst Cambridge, by Chelsea and East 


Boston ; and beneath your feet the town of 
Charlestowi, ; yee in the morning of a 
line of about hundred houses, wrapped in. 
a sheet of fl mes ‘at noon, and reduced at even- 
- to a heap of Asfies, 


oe kind) nh the altar of 
ai cimdled.-o altar o 


amassing is establish- ~ 
ow fr oe top of one of the tripte hills 











merce smiles On the spot} 






As we look down from this Jofty structur®, we 
hold the third picture: a crowded, busy scene. 
e see beneath us .a city containing eighty or 






one cat our pripcips! | ninety thousand inhabitants, and mainly built-of 


brick and granite. Vessels of every description 
ar@ moored.at the wharves;. “bong lincs of 
commodions and even ‘stately Wotises cover a” 
| space Which, within the memory of man, was in 
a state of nature. Substantial blocks of ware- © 
houses and stores have forced their way to the 
channel. Faneuil Hall itself, the consecrated 
atd unchangeable, has. swelled to twice its or- 
iginal dimensions, Asheneums, hospitals, asy- 
loi, and infirmaries, adorn the streets. The 
echool. house rears its. modest front “in every 
quarter of the city, and sixty or seventy chorch. 
es attest that the children are content to walk 
in the good old ways of their fathers. Con- 
nected with the city by eight bridges, avenues, 

or ferrics, you behold a range of towns most of 
them municipa!ly distinct, but all of them in re- 
pality forming with Boston “one vast metropolis, 

animated by. one commercial life. Shading off 
from these, you sée that most lovely back. 
ground, a succession of happy settlements, 
spotted with villas, farm-houses and cottages ; 
united to Boston by a constant: intercourse ; 
sustaining the capital from their fields and gar- 
dens, and prosperous in the reflux of the city’s 
wealth. Of the social life included within this 
circuit, and of al] that in times past has adorn- 
ed and ennobled it, commercial industry has 
been an active element, and has _ exalted itself 
by its intimate association with everything else 
we hold dear. Within this circuit what memo- 
rials strike the eye; what recollections; what 
‘institutions; what patriotic treasures and names 
that cannot die! There lie the eanonized pre- 
cincts af Lexington and Concord ; there rise 























\ four: Hees ‘of communichtic oad 5 
steam have within our own anya saae with the 
capital, by bands of iron, a still brosder cirevit 
of towns and villages. Hark to the voice of 
life and business which sounds along the lines! 
While we speak, one of them is shooting onward 
\to the illimitable west, and all are uniting with 
the other kindred enterprises, to form one har- 
monious and prosperous whole, in which town. 
and country, agriculture and niidbthétures, ja- 
bor and capital, art and nature—wrought and 
compacted into one grand system—are constant- 
ly gathering and diffusing, concentrating and 
radiating the economical, the social, the moral 
blessings of a liberal and diffusive commerce. 

In mere prosperity and the wealth it diffuses, 
there is no ground for moral approbation ; 
though I believe in any long period of time it 
will be found that those communities only are 
signally prosperous where virtuous principle is 
revered as the rule of conduct. Kt is the chicf 
glory of our commercial community, that the 
old standard of morals is still kept up; that in- 
dustry and frugality are still held in honorable 
repute ; that the rage for speculation has not 
eaten out the vitals of character, and that lucky 
fraud, though plated stiff with ill-gotten treas- 
ure, dare not yet lift up its bold, unblushing 
face in the presence of the humblest man, who 
eats the bread of honest industry. 

So may it still remain; and let it still be 
your object, gentlemen of the Mercantile Libra- 
ry Association, to uphold this well-approved 
character of our ancient metropolis, Never let 
the mere acquisition of wealth be an exclusive 
| pursuit, Consider it of tenfold importance to 
| manifest, in a)l the transactions of hife, that 
| quick sense of honor ‘ which feels a stain like a 
{ wound, ’ and that integrity which the mines of 

Peru could not bend from the path of principle. 
{ Let wealth be regarded as the instrument of 
}doing as well as of enjoying good, In a re- 
publican government, the mercantile class, in 
the natural course of things, is the only one 
whose members, generally speaking, can amass 
‘fortune ; let it be written on your hearts in the 
morning of life, that wealth is ennobled only in 
itszuses. Form, from the first, a large concep- 
“tion of the character of the liberal and upright 
merchant. Regard him as one to whom the 















, country looks to sustain her honor in the hour 


of trial; to uphold her pulic establishments, to 
endow her charities, to be the father of her or- 
phans:.as one..whom no success will make 
ashamed of his vocation; who will adorn his 


goodly hills, converted by a spring-tide into i days of prosperity with moderation and temper, 


and hold fast his-iptegrity, though fortunes turn 
to ashes in his sp. Improve the opportuni- 
ties for cultiva our minds which this insti- 
tution pregents, never greater than at this sea- 
son ; and-the still farther and peculiar opportu- 


This sball be the first + nities for mental improvement, which will short- 


ly be placed within the reach of the young men 


The second shall be contemplated from the of Boston, in consequence of the recent munifi- 


cent bequest of Mr Lowell, The keys of knowl- 
edge are in your hands; the portals of her tem- 
ple are open to you. On the shelves of her li- 
braries there are stores of information, which, 
besides contributing to your success in your 
calling, will give grace to good fortune, and’ 


















of Mr Blackstone’s farm, a stately edifice arisrs, 
|{ which seems to invite us as to an observatory. | 










_ that go down to the sea: he told how they 


‘dise, making the ‘Day. 


‘J am no sage. 
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comfort and resource in disaster, Above all, 
while you pursue with spirit the business ot 
your vocution, and follow the paths of enterprise 
to the ends of the earth, let a well-instructed 
conscience be the companion of your way. 
Her guidance will safely lead you, when caleu- 
lation is bewildered and prudence is at fault. 
Though your hope jn all else be blasted, fail 
not, my young friends, to acquire the pear! of 
great price, that wisdom whose merchandize is 
better than the merchandize of silver and the 
gain thereof than fine gold. Let this be the 
object of your life, and while the guilty glories 
of war are deprecated by mankind and the 
weary honors of successful ambition weigh like 
lead on the wearer, you will enjoy, in the es- 
teem and gratitude of the community and the 
peace of your own minds, the happy portion of 
THE LIBERAL AND UPRIGHT MERCHANT. 











FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
A PARABLE. 

One day the queen of Sheba gave Solomona 
ring, with many score of oxen. She bade him 
bestow it on the wisest of his sages. So Solo- 
mon commanded his wise men to appear before 
him on the feast of the full moon, They came 
from Bethel and Dan; the court and the school 
of the Prophets. 

‘Then King Solomon arrayed in the regal 
robes sat on his throne; the sceptre of Jehovah 
in his right hand. ‘The queen of Sheba sat be- 
side him. He commanded his sages to speak. 
Many opened their mouths and Giscoursed right 
eloquently, They told of many things. The 
eyes of the queen shone like the dew drops 
which quiver at sunrise on the peach-blossom, 
S>lomon was sad, 

At last one arose of courtly mein. He told 
of wondrous cities in far lands. How the sen) 
scalds the dew in Sahara. How it forsakes | 
the chill north, fer whole months, leaving the | 
cold moon in its place. Fle spoke of the Fleets 








weave flax at Tyros; spin gold at Ophir; of the | 
twisted shell that comes from Oroba, and the | 
linen of Egypt that endures the fire. He 
spoke of fleets; of laws; the art that makes) 
men happy. 

Trely he is wise, sad the King. 
others speak. 

Another came forth, He was young in| 
years. His cheek was burning with enthusi- | 
asm. The fire of genius shone in his eye like | 
the day-star, when all the others are swallowed | 
up in Light. He spoke of the works of the | 
great One. Told how the Cedar of Lebanon, | 
when the sun kisses its forehead, lifts up its | 


But let | 
} 


great arms with a shout, shaking off the feath- | 
ery snow in winter; or the pearly dew in av- | 
tumn to freshes the late calma that glitters at 
its foot. He spoke of the Elephant, the Ante. 
lope, the Jackal, the Eagle, the Mule. He 
knew them all. He told of the fish that make | 
gled the wators as the seasons dance the frolic | 
round above their heads, He sang in liquid | 
sofiness, of the daughters of air who melt the 
Heaven into song. He rose tothe stars; spake 
of old Chaos; of the World the offspring of | 
Love. He spoke of the stars; the Crown, | 
Mazzaroth, and the tall ladder Jacob saw. 
He sang again the star-song of creation, 
He is wiser than Solomon, said the King. | 
To him belongs the prize. 
BA at that moment some men in humble, 
garb brought a stranger-unwillingly along. His | 
raiment was poor, but comely and snow white, 
T * * ~ bor was onshis hand; the dust 
‘d his sandals, His beard, long 
it down to his girdle, a sweet 
ping infant’s sat unconscious on 
ye ‘was:the angel’s Jamp that 
vuses i stucdevotion, before the court of Par. 
As he leaned on his 
shepherd-staff in the gay court, a blush, like a 
giri’s, stole over bis cheek, 
Speak, said the King. 
I have nothing to say, exclaimed the hoary 
man. I know only how unwise and frail | am, 





} 


And Solomon’s countenance arose. By the | 
Sceptre of El-Shaddai I charge thee to apeuly] 
thou ancient man, 

Then he began, My study is myself; my | 
acts, my sentiment. 4 learn how frail I am. | 
But revere’the fire that divinely burns in me. 
I, of myself, can-knew-nothing, I listen to that | 
voice within—enud { know all,I can do all, | 
Then he spoke of his Glees and his Glooms; 
his Hopes; his Aspirations; his Faith. He} 
spoke of nature, the modest trees; the pore | 
and gvardian sturs. When he came to Him 
who is ALL tN ani—he -bowed his face and 
was dumb, 

Give him4the ring, said Solomon, He knows | 
himself, he is the .wisest. ‘The Spirit of the | 
Holy is in him. 
f Take back thegift, said she sage, I need it} 
not, He that knows himself needs no reward. 
He knows God. He sees the All of things. 
Alas, I do but feebly know mysell. I deserve 
no ring. Let me_retura te.my Home and my 
Duty. wT: Y: 











rOR- THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SKETCHES OF A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE. 

With the return of the New Year the pres- 
ents from the past should not be forgotten, anc 
we wish to revive the attention of the public to | 
a gilt from the gifted, yclept, «Sketches of a| 
New Englerd Village.’ 

It cousists of reminiscerces of the writer's | 
early life in a New England Village, and is 
calculated to interest at any seagon of life. To 
the young it must be advantageous from the 
pure morals it inculcates: theaniddle aged will 
be refreshed, hy being transported to the sea- 
600 When 

‘ The earth, the sea, the air, the skies 

To them were opening paradise ;’ 
.and the old should tead it for.the same solace ; 
besides, there are same delightful pictures of 
Maturity and age. 

Lhe writer purports to be advanced in life, 
and introduces us to primitive New England, 
to her peaceful and lovely home, and we be- 
come a purty in its innoceut domestic pleasures, 
The pleasures were refined, though the family 
possessed but few boeks; such as they had 
‘were nut only read,ithey were studied and 
got by heart.’. One or two volumes which 
were difficult to obtain, such as Cowper’s Task, 
were transcribed, 

Few visitors as well as few books was the 
Jot, happy or unhappy a6 the reader may call it, 
of this family, but their yisitors, as their books, 
were read, re-read, and transcribed in the inte- 
rior of their hearts, Listen to the description : 

‘Now and then a gifted individual would 
wander to our Patmos, and jt is difficult for 
those who are in the midst of all that is refined 





and intellectual in daily intercourse, to under- 








stand the intense delight with which we listen- 
ed, and the care with ee Y word 
and every passing thought of genius were treas- 
ured and remembered and dwelt upon.’ 

Then follows anothef description of these 
primitive and we fear by-gone times. 

‘ All the clergymen came to our fireside a9 @ 
home. * We had a little apartmei€ called the 
prophet’s chamber, where a bed was always kept 
prepared ; and as there was no bolt or lock on 
either of our doors, they frequently arrived after 
the family had retired to rest. Providing shel- 
ter and food for their horses inthe stable, and 
finding an unguarded way to the diary, they af- 
terwards went to the prophet’s chamber, and 
the first we knew of our guest was his appeer- 
ance at breakfast’the next morning.’ 

What b'essed days—no bolts nor bars, locks 
or keys needed! Such as look with increduli- 
ty upon human honesty will say, in those days 
there was no risk, for there was nought to take 
from poor clergymen with a stipend of two 
hundred a year, ‘paid neverly,’ as ‘one of the 
order said from woful experience,’ 

There is another thing related unknown in 
these degenerate times, a domestic who was an 
heir Joom in the family. She was a woman of 
all work, and possessed of no small influence. 
Her Sunday dress was peculiar if not unique,— 
‘A yellow satin skirt with flowers worked all 
over it, and an open brocade gown with a train.’ 
Her week day garb, like her phraseology, was 
homely. ‘On days of prayer, minister's meet- 
ings and ordinations, poor Hannah used to say 
she could do very well with the ministers, but 
they brought so many aligators (meaning dele- 
gates) with them, that they ate all before them.’ 

The book contains many beautiful and touch- 
ing incidents, with sketches of character con- 
veyed in tones of deep sensibility. Here is a 
picturesque view, at the same ume touching. 
The minister invited the distant families of his 
parish todine every Sabbath, ‘In the summera 
long table was spread, with bread, milk, and 
cheese, under the trees in the orchard, in the 
winter by the kitchen fire, The summer re- 
past was always delightful. We, children, 
waited upon them, poured out the milk for the 
old men, tended the infants, and with this sim- 
ple custom, Sunday was made a holiday for the 
indulgence of our best affections,’ 

The traits in this book are generally pensero- 
ro, but now and then fancy, like the surora 
borealis, illumines the darkness. Such is the 
sketch of the sexton, ‘ one of those simple, idle, 
small-witted vagabonds, whom Providence 
seems to take special care of.” The description 
of his dress is a match for that of Hannab’s. 

‘My father’s old clothes always descended 


| to him, even to the three cornered hat; and as 


my father was twice his size, and the clothes 
were without alteration, his appearance on Sun- 
days was most grotesque, when the only varia- 
tions from a complete suit, were grey yarn 
stockings and a reddish wig, surmounting, not 
covering his grey locks, 

As soon as the minister reached the steps of 
the meeting house, he quitted the bell-rope, 
and preceding him up the aisle to the door of 
the pulpit, he held it respectfully open till the 
clergyman was seated. With the old clothes 
and the colored hat, he looked like a clever car- 
icature of a well dressed person.’ 

‘There is a winning description of old age, 
presented in the widow of a minister, who at the 
age of ninety, preserved her vivacity and pow- 
ers of conversation, ‘The attributes that be- 
long to immortality,’ says the writer, ‘are those 
that keep us young. Thought, imagination, 
affection, self devoting love, cap never grow 
old.’ 

The effect of the work is pure and holy. 
We hope the new year will waft us similar 
sketches, In these days of steam-boats and 
rail-roads, we would sometimes prefer loitering 


| in the little boat, watching the rippling of the 


waves, or turn aside to the by-paths, and forest 
recesses, to pluck the fresh springing flowers, 
Cambridge. 





A True GentLEman.—A true gentleman is 
God’s servant, the world’s master, and his own 
man; his virtue is his business; his study, his 


} recreation; contentedness his rest, his bappi- 


ness his reward; God is his father, and the 
Church is his mother; the saints his brethren ; 
all that need him his friends, and Heaven his 
inheritance; Religion his mistress, Loyalty 
and Justice his two maids of honor, Devotion 
is his chaplain, Chastity his. chambermaid ; So- 
briety his butler, Temperance his cook, Hos- 
pitality his housekeeper, Providence his stew- 
ard, Charity his treasurer, Piety his mistress 
of the house, and Discretion his porter, to let 
in and out as is most fit. Thus is the whole 
family made of virtues, and he is the true 
master of the family. He is necessitated to 
take the world in his way to Heaven, but he 
walks through it as fast as he can; but all his 
business by the way is to make himself and 
others happy, Take him all in two words, He 
is a man and a Christian —Christian Maga. 
zine. 
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Reader, whosoever thou art, we wish you a 
Harry New Year! 

If thou bearest us good will or malice ; or if 
thou art uncertain in thy regard ; or indifferent ; 
we tender to you, without guile or grudging, a 
new and large wish fresh from the heart. 

If youare already happy--may your joy be 
to all the better principles of your nature as the 
early sun to the tender herbs while the dew is 
yet fresh upon their leaves. 

If you are in adversity--may your tranquil 
sou! await, in hope, God’s time to renew your 
felicity ; as the shaded lake, by night reflects 
the starg in its calm bosom, till the sun arises 
and the laughing breeze of morning again calls 
up its consenting waters to a sparkling dance. 

If you are rich--may God keep your gener- 
ous heart from the canker and the care of 
wealth, and give you richly to enjoy your 
abundance. 

If you are poor— may your soul wax brave 
and pure on the body’s meagre fare, and God 
soon give you more than that daily bread which 
is all that you ask Him for. 

If you are a Sinner ?—s0 is the best-——may 
you neither be hardened nor despair,—but 
through gentle penitence come to hear the 
sweet whispers of Pardon. 

In fine, whatever your estate, dear] reader, 


bate nevera jot of hope ; throw open your heat) 
to the embrace and influences of the Pat 
Spirit that encompasses, enl.yens and ‘sanct 
the Universe ; injure no man even in thought 
look well tothe plain commandments ; lose 

opportunity of mercy; get wisdo 5; get ind. 
standing ; get tranquillity; keep your ey 
fixed on Heaven; and then vou Will have n 
better than we wish you, and no more tha 
God offers. a. eh ‘ 


a 
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PERIODICALS. 
The principal periodicals all commenc 
year in a form end condition that calls for 
highest praise. 









ne 


Tue Norra American Review, fur 
several very valuable, learned, and well writ 
Articles. The following is the table of conten. 
Micali on the Ancient Italians; Early Frei 
Travellers in the West; Nautical Discovery’ 
the Northwest ; Bowditch’s Translation of e 
Mecanique Celeste ; Stephens’s Travels in tle 
East; International Copyright; Du Ponceau yn 
the Chinese System of Writing; Critical. 
tices. 
Tue Curistian Examiner, always accepb- 
ble, and often highly creditable to its Editors 
to Unitarian Literature, has, in this 90th vod 
surpassed its fermer merits, Its present isswe 
spreads before its readers a rith and ‘splen#id) 
feast. # 
The following is from an elaborate and well 
written article entitled, 


- 


CATHOLICISM IN ITALY, 


From all we have said it naturally appears, 

that although the traditions of their annals, long 
custom, and natural adhesiveness bind the 
Italians to what has been for a long course of 
years the exclusive creed of their fathers, al- 
though they look at the cross not only as a 
sign of universal redemption, but as a standard of 
national reunion and regeneration, still the pro- 
gressive attacks of Protestantism, and the sud- 
den ravages of philosophy have undermined 
the Catholic edifice, where it had laid its deep. 
est foundations; and the generous souls, who 
show the most anxiety for its preservation, in- 
wardly feel and openly admit the necessity of a 
general reformation. It appears, that, with the 
exception of the Catholic name, which will be 
perheps adhered to through patriotic pride and 
delicacy, and of a few harmless mysteries and | 
august rites, which will be respected partly 
through veneration and partly through policy, 
the general tenets of the creed of the Italians 
will soon be found on a level with those most 
generally received among the Protestant denom- 
inations, It appears, that public opinion has 
already, taken long since, and is now more than 
ever evidently taking that course, though its 
genera! manifestation is retarded by a fatal 
combination of political evils against which that 
unfortunate nation is struggling. The noblest 
pledge, the Italians can-give, of their being ripe 
for more generous institutions, is the genaral 
moderation, the tolerant, conciliating spirit that 
reigns among them, though we are grieved to 
say that itis partly owing to the state of reli 
gious apathy into which they have fallen. en 
flagrant scandals and continual abuses 
spiring witha progressive culture and a 
inquisitiveness to cishearten the most | 
bable zeal,—when in the general relaxing 
the bonds of proscription every man isjobliged to 
come to partial exceptions and restictions, to 
choose his own way, and form, as it were, a dis- 
tinct sect by himself, he must easily know how 
to value the advantages of freedom of thought, 
and feel disposed to look upon the opinions of 
others with that same indulgence and imparti- 
ality that he would fain claim for his own, 
The church herself has been obliged to learn 
forbearance from her repeated discom®tures, 
The thunders of the Vatican are mute, like the 
craters of an extinguished yoleano. The monk 
walks downcast and wo-begene. The crafty 
priest tries new ways to popularity by affecting 
iiberality of maxims and libertinism of manners. 
Ina great number of civil and literary associa- 
tions all subjects leading to religious contro- 
versies are absolutely forbidden. Neither in 
private norin public life is the iudividual any 
longer accountable for his conduct to the church 
or the government. Stranger to say,that very 
country, where not long ago only one religion was 
tolerated, is now perhaps that, where more than 
in any other country it is permitted to profess 
no religion! Studies have »lso been emancipa- 
ted from all religious despotism. The Italian 
universities are republican institutions in mon- 
archical states. Exeept Turin, Genoa, and 
Modena, where the schools are under the detes- 
ted rule of the Jesuits, young students are 
early directed to be the sole guides of their own 
consciences. 

Such genreous measures on the part of the 
Italian government were called forth by the 
manifestation of analogous feclinga. among the 
different classes of the people, In fact, in that 
country, where the nnmber of free-thinkers is 
so considerably extended, an apostle ofinfidelity 
is rarely tobe found. Infidelity is there rather 
a fashion than aconviction, Catholicism is 
spurned by the learned and refined, a® some- 
thing idiotic and vulgar. Its dogmas and «mys- 
teries are considered only as a _salutarg.seil to, 
blindfold the stupid monster with a million heads, 
that is called THE PEOPLE, Before the people 
therefore the skeptic represses his sneers, and 
leaves to the illiterate his illusions and supersti- 
tions, envying perhaps in the secrecy of his 
heart the peace and se}f-satisfaction, which those 
absurd rites seem to bestow on the believer, 
and which he cannot find in all the subtleties of 
his logic. On the other hand, the good Catho- 
lic shakes his head with compassion and charity, 
endeavors to disbelieve his own eyes, at{the sight 
of so many of the noblest minds straying from 
the right path, and mutters between his teeth, 
that ‘the wisdom of man is but folly in the sight 
of God,’ 

And is it then over indeed with Catholicism? Is 
the edifice of Constantine and Charlemagne, the 
throne of Alexander the Third, of Leo the Tenth 
and Julius the Second, then crumbling to atoms? 
And shall the dust of time reach the proudest 
domes of its thousand cathedrals, and bury the 
relics of its thousand saints, and the blood of its 
thousand martyrs? And mustthe flames that 
tempered the helmet and sword of the crusader, 
the spirit that swelled the sails of Columbus 
and Vasco de Gama, that inspired the genius of 
Tasso and Raphael, be extinguished? Be it so ; 
a long sequence of error and crimes have ripen- 
ed a fate that has now reached its plenitude. 
Bat let generous souls be permitted to mourn 
over the fate of that Catholic system of faith and 














worship, for which the world will not soon agree 
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upon a substitute. The visiter, musing over the 


remains of a feudal castle, trampling under his 


fect towers and battlements levelled to the 
ground, and arches and monuments, and freg- 
ments of armor, cannot repress a pang of regret, 
as his fancy runs back to the days of greatness, 
of valor and of courtesy that are no more; and 
in his chivalrous enthusiasm he forgets that from 
that rocky nest the bloody falcon rushed forth, 
the pirate of the nirs the terror of the valley, and 
that while he wheeled his indefatigable course 
through the firmament, at every uttering of his 
ominous shriek, at every shaking of his mighty 
pinions, a° harmless flock was quaking with 
anguish and terror within the inmost recesses of 
their foliage. 


Tue Boston ,Quanrerty Review, Mr 
Brownson’s, we have read with great interest. 
Its articles, particularly those which are from 
the pen of the Editor, are characterised, for the 
most part, not more by originality and freshness 


than by good sense. It deserves to be exten- 


sively read. 

It matters not to us whether all its theories 
and sentiments, political, moral and religious 
are agreeable to our own or not—they are fair- 
ly and ably expressed; and as they are sympa- 
thized in by a large number of intelligent men, 


deserve to be carefully weighed. 


The subjoined sensible remarks are from Art, 

1.* American Literature.’ 
NEWSPAPERS. 

Nor is American literature, as it is, to be 
condemned outright. ‘True, not much is to be 
said of our regular built books; but we have 
newspapers. Our newspapers are conducted 
for the great mass of people, by men who come 
out immediately from the bosom of the people, 
and they of necessity express the sentiments of 
the people. They constitute, therefore, in the 
strictest sense of the word, a popular literature. 
And scattered through our newspapers and pop- 
ular journals, may be found more fine writing, 
more true poetry, genuine eloquence, vigorous 
thought, original and comprehensive views, than 
can be found in the classics of either France or 
England, All the elements of the soul by 
turns are appealed to, and in turn find their 
expression; all subjects are discussed, and 
on all sides too; and often with a clearness 
and depth which leave little to be desired. Your 
most ordinary newspaper not unfrequently 
throws you off an essay, that it would be im- 
possible to mstch in the writings of Addison, 
Steele, or Johnson. 

The great merit and wide circulation of our 
newspapers and periodicals, are doubtless the 
cause of the meagreness of our ‘ book’ litera- 
ture. They are a ready channel through which 
he who thinks can communicate his thouglits to 


the public; and they therefore supersede the 


necessity in some measure, of writing books, 
They answer the most urgent wants of the peo- 
ple, talk to the people on topics on which they 
are thinking, discuss the subjects in which they 
feel an immediate interest; and therefore les- 
sen the demand for more elaborate productions. 
At least this is their effect forthe moment. But 
in the end they will increase the demand for | 
more elaborate productions, by calling forth 
the ability and giving the preliminary informa- 
tion necessary for understanding and relishing 
them, The newspaper gives us a general 
view of all matters, and therefore prepares us 


for a special view of any particular matter, 
Not to insist then on the newspaper as affording 


in fact a definitive literature, we cannot fail 
to perceive that it must end in creating a taste 
for literature ; in preparing a literature; in lead- 
ing directly to its creation ; and that so long as 
we sustain it, we can by no means be said to be 
doing nothing for literature. 

It may be alleged that our newspaper litera- 
ture, whatever its'excellence, is so scattered, so 
mixed up with what is impure and noxious, 
and withal presented in so frail and perishing a 
form, that it can nejther be made available nor 
preserved, But it is preserved; perhaps not 
on the shelves of the student’s library, but in 
the hearts and intellects of the people; in the 
actions it prompts, and in the public measures, 
the adoption of which it secures. And this is 
enough, - A literawre is of no great value any 
farther than it becomes absorbed into the pop- 
ular mind, and constitutes an integral part of 
the life of the people; and a literature which 
becomes so absorbed, can hardly be said to be 
unavailable. 





TEXAS BIBLE SOCIETY. 

We cannot but hail with pleasure every new 
indication of the working of sound principles 
and a wholesome epirit amongst the leading 
members of this new and uncertain republic. 
The Houston Telegraph of the first inst, gives 
an account of the organization of a Bible Socie- 
ty in that city. It is to be called the ‘ Texas 
Bible Society, and is auxiliary to the American 
Bible Society. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. Hon David G. Burnett, Presi- 
dent. Hon. A. C, Horton, of Matagorda. Ist 
Vice President. The Hon. Wm. Y. Allen of 
the city of Houston, Dr. Jones of Red River 
County, and Dr. Ashbet Smith of the city of 
Houston, were also elected Vice Presidents. 
The Rev. Wm. Y. Allen was chosen Corres- 
ponding Secretary. James Burke Esq Recor- 
ding Seeretary, A, H. Phillips, Esq. Treasurer,4 
and Messrs. Jolin Borden, Francis Moore, and 
John Woodruff were elected members of the 
Executive ecommitee, 





TEMPERANCE AND ELECTIONEERING IN 
ALABAMA. 


We learn from the Mobile Gazette that the 
committee of the Judiciary in the Legislature ot 
Alabama, to whom was referred a petition from 
sundry citizens on the subject of temperance, 
has reported thatthe object of the petitioners 
‘is not to be found in enactments by the Legis- 
lature,’ and that legislation on the subject is in- 
expedient. 

The same paper also mentions that amongst 
the proceedings of the State Legislature, a reso- 
lution has been adopted to instruct the Commit- 
the on Privileges and Elections * to enquire into 
the expediency of abolishing by law the course 
heretofore pursued by candidates aspiring to 
office, of electioneering and treating, with leave 
to report by bill or otherwise.” 

Could such a law be established, sufficiently 
guarded by penalties to ensure its observance, 
we should in all probability hear less of bribery 


(Correspondence of the Register.) 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARIN A COUN. 
“ TRY PARISH. Dal 


Our people have taken a great and growing 
interest in the Church during the past year, and 
never has it been so signaliy shown as within 
the last few weeks. 

The memory of our last year’s Christmas fes- 
tival was warm in all hearts, and all looked 
forward to the present season with joy. The 
men and maidens decorated the Church with 
admirable taste.- On Christmas Eve, the mer- 
chants—-a large class of our Society, closed 
their stores: and the whole people thronged to 
Church, ‘The house was filled even to crowd- 
ing: and with its garlands and brilliant illumi- 
nation our little temple looked a scene of en- 
chantment. The preacher’s subject was the 
Triumphs of the Cross. He traced the progress 
of Christiamty from the day, when the Holy 
Child lay in the manger to its present state, 
He spoke of its triumph over Judaism— Pagan- 
isn both among the Greeks and Romans: and 
the Barbarians of the North, who overwhelmed 
the Roman Empire. He spoke of the triumph 
of the principles of the Cross, as seen in the 
Protestant Reformation over the worldly spirit 
of the Roman Charch, He spoke of the past 
and present struggle of Christianity with Infi- 
delity and Sectarianism, those twin spirits, born 
of the Reformation ; and concluded by an an- 
ticipation of the day, when the true principles 
of the Reformation and of the Cross—Light, 
Liberty, Love—should triumph over all the 
powers of darkness both in the Church and the 
world. 

The last Sunday in the year had an unusual 
interest with us, There were those services— 
all of them occasional. The morning sermon 
was on Past Life—its eras—the influences, 
that formed it. Life’s true aim and our actual 
character, 

The afternoon discourse was a review of the 
history of the Society for the last year—a plain 
statement of what-has been done by us, what 
has been our prosperity —what our defects, du- 
ties and eneouragements. The Evening Ser- 
vice was funereal, The Past Year—passing 
time—Death and the Departed that have been 
taken from us—these were the themes. 

New Year’s Sunday is at hand, and will be 
not without its interest. A goodly number be- 
gin the New Year, by becoming members of 
the Church. In the afternoon our Sunday 
School is hoping to have a happy season, 
An Address will be delivered to them by 
the Pastor, and the singing will be by the 
Children. 

So much, Mr Editor, for Christmas and New 
Year, in a New Hampshire Parish. Surely a} 
minister’s life sometimes has its rewards, If 
there be those, that are asleep in some of our 
Parishes, truly we are awake in Nasuva. 





AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The Gen. Secretary of the A. U. A. has re- 
cently visited the following places and formed 
Auxiliary Associations. ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev, F. W. Holland, Agent. 
Northampton, John Rogers Esq., Agent. 
Sherburne, Rev. Amos Clarke, Agent. 
Townsend, Mr Quincy Sylvester, Agent. 
Pembroke, Doct. Anthony Collamore, Agent. 
We are happy to learn thatin these and oth- 
er places, visited by the Secretary a deep in- 
terest has been manifested in the objects and | 
operations of the Association. At Northampton 
one gentleman subscribed 50 dollars for ten 
years, in aid of its funds. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
DEDICATION AT SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

The neat and commodious Chapel recently 
erected by the Unitarian Society in this place, 
was dedicated on the 15th inst. Services ap- 
propriate to the occasion, were performed by 
Rev. Mr Hosmer of Buffalo, Rey. Mr Leonard 
of Geddes, and Rev, Mr Babbidge of Pepper- 
ell, Mass. 

It may be gratifying to those who have felt 
and manifested an interest in this Suciety, to 
learn that its prospects are highly encouraging. 
Its members appear to be actuated by that calm 
yet fervent zeal, which accords perfectly with 
their profession of rational Christianity. Like 
others in like situations, they have strong pop- 
ular prejudices to encounter, but they meet 
them fearlessly. We trust they will be ena- 
bled to overcome them by that most conclusive 
argument, a quiet and steady adherence to ‘ the 
truth and the life,’ the precepts and the practice 
of the Savior. 

It is good evidence of the interest felt by 
this people in the maintenance of a pure faith, 
that within a few months, they have organized 
a Society, have begun, finished and dedicated a 
place of worship, and made preparation for the 
constant preaching of the word. The seed 
which was scattered by a few. laborers coming 
trom distant places, has fallen into good ground 
and will produce, we doubt not, abundantly. 
The ready welcome which has been given to 
Unitarian preaching, is sufficient evidence of 
its adaptedness to reach the convictions of 
strong minded men, and to stir them up to. faith 
and good works, There are multitudes of this 
class in our land, particularly in the growing 
villages of the West, who, dissatisfied and dis- 
gusted with the forms and tones in which 
Christianity is made to address them, treat it 
either with silent contempt or open abuse, To 
such, rational Christianity comes with tbat sol- 
emn persuasive power which belongs to genu- 
ine truth, but which never attaches to any sub- 
stitute for, or perversion of, ‘the truth as it is 
in Christ.” 

The peculiar location and prospects of the 
villsge of Syracuse render it a very important 
Station. Its rapid growth, the increase of an 
intelligent population, the perfect freedom of 
opinion incidental to the place and people, ail 
offer peculiar facilities for setting forth religious 
truth freely and successfully, It is to be hop- 
ed that now, in the hour of their necessity, and 
the day of small things, this company of disci- 








an? Corruption in elections. 


ples will receive from their brethren in the 





ee 
East, tokens of Christian sympathy and encour- 
agement. 

The services of the Dedication were attend. 
ed by’ an jntelligent and crowded audience, 
Since the opening of the Church, the different 
services have been fully attended, so that there 
is reason to hope, that the discovery madeand 
proclaimed by an ‘individual, that « Unitarians 
read the Bible, and pray, and preach very much 
as other Christians do,’ will cease to excite 
wonder, 

: Much credit is due to the Ladies of this So- 
ciety, for their generous zeal and good taste in 
providing the means of lighting the house, trim. 
ming the pulpit, &c. 








(From our Correspondent at Washington.) 
No. VII. 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 29th, 1838, 

Mr Editor,—Christmas has now passed, without 

any remarkable occurrence. It is the grand festi- 
val of this part of the country, but the manner ot its 
celebration is not in exact keeping with the charac- 
ter of the person commemorated. There are, to be 
sure, religious services in many of the churches 
which are attended by no inconsiderable members. 
But it has been the custom, I am told, to keep up an 
incessant firing of guns, through the whole of the 
precediog night, and through a great part ef Christ- 
mas day itself. Nor that alone: the streets have 
too often been paraded by inebriated or riotous per- 
sons, bent upon fun or mischiel, and order and quiet 
have thus effectually been put to flight. But this 
season an attempt was made by the city authorities 
to prevent the recurrence of such scenes. To a cer- 
tain extent they succeeded ; ‘still our ears were 
dinned with a constant firing of guns, crackers, etc, 
and the streets presented some instances of an obla. 
tion of reason te a beverage which at the North used 
to be a favorite on election day. That the day should 
be made a festival few I suppose would object: but 
that it should be observed in a manner befitting some 

pagan deity, is what may well be objected to. | js 

said to have been adroitly ingrafted upon the Satur. 

nalian festival of the Romans; but how little does 

it comport with the progress of our religion, that 

what was most objectionable in these bacchanalian 

rites should be still retained, We readily admit that 
much bas been done io correct this evil; we only 
regret that so much still remains to be done. 

Congress have accomplished little this week. On 
Monday and Tuesday, neither House was in session. 
On Wednesday the House went into Committee of 
the whole on the state on the union, on which occa- 
sion J. Q. Adams was called to the chair, when sev- 
eral gentlemen turned round and congratulated their 
friends on the prospect of relief from his pugnacious 
demonstrations, and observed that he had better be 
kept in the chair the rest of the session. Resolu- 
tions were offered, referring the various portions of 
the President’s message to the appropriate commit- 
tees. Mr Bell of Tennessee, got up and made a 
long speech, commenting, in no soft language, upon 
several passages in the message, and charging upon 
the administration the evils which are so constantly 
coming to light. He is a less violent but more forei- 
ble speaker than many other gentlemen fiom the 
South and West—more anxious to convey his ideas 
in clear and convincing than in polished’terms. At- 
ter speaking an hour or two, he was followed by Mr 
Prentiss of Mississippi. Mr P. is a small man, with a 
tremendous voice which no efforts seems to tire. 
He uses, like most orators here, a great deal of gesti- 
culation, and his style is by no means destitute of 
eloquence : but who wishes to sit hour after hour 
listening to hard names and charges affecting the in- 
tegrity of them in authority? In this debate the ad- 
ministration bas been assailed in violent not to say 
intemperate terms. They have been changed with 
unbounded corruption; the spoils principle has been 
alledged to be the source of the detfalcations ; and 
Mr Wise went so far as to threaten Mr Secretary 
Woodbury with impeachment. Now all this calling 
of ndmes, this bitter vituperation can do no good in 
the House, and eut of the House. I fear it will but 
minister to faction. I{ the administration are at fault, 
shall they be irritated to persevere in their misdo- 
ings? When they come forward to unmask defac!- 
ters is it expedient to charge them with hypocrisy ? 
It is bad policy to say the least of it. Public inter- 
ests will be sacrificed. Any administration, corrupt 
or not, would only take occasion to strengthen the 
bands of party discipline, one evil now bitterly com- 
plained of, 

Mr Prentiss occupied the floor most of Thursday ; 
the House was delighted with his wit and sarcasm, 
and the galleries were crewded with delightful au- 
ditors. Yesterday the House was occupied with a 
debate which sprung up from a mere incident, name- 
ly, a motion to print 20,000 extra copies of certain 


. documents relating to defaulters. This was warmly 


objected to and warmly advocated. The House did 
not proceed with its regular business, but spent more 
time in talking about the printing, than the printing 
itself would have cost. So much for economy. It 
is remarked, that when one of these casual debates 
gets fairly started it rarely stops except under the 
operation of the previons question. The debate was 
prolonged till 4-1-2 oclock, when the House adjourn- 
ed without taking the question. 

This morning an attémpt was made to take-up the 
unfinished business of yesterday, but failed. The 
House has been occupied with miscellaneous mat- 
ters not particularly interesting. 

The Senate co not sit today. They have been 
pursuing their course very quietly, and every day 
have sent several bills to the Representatives for 
their deliberation ;—a comment on the expediency 
of reducing the numbers of the latter, if despatch of 
business is a matter of public advantage. 

As to rumors, the city has not been destitute of 
them; but as they seem not to be confirmed, it is 
hardly worth while to repeat them. As to Ather- 
ton’s Resolutions we are told that they origi nated 
with the Senate, and were determined on et a pri- 
vate caucus: that they were re-modelled at a sec- 
ond eaucus to make them less offensive to the North. 
The mover of course will receive no great credit, if 
this explanation be true ; but the resolutions them- 
selves seem to have accomplished their end. We/ 
are now looking forward to the festivitics of ne 
year’s day, after which Congress may perchance 
quicken its pace. 


Your friend, VIATOR 








Gov. Everett’s Address before the Meran- 
cantile Library Association is worthy of ite au- 
thor, Mr J. T, Field’s Poem is highly crditi- 
ble to a merchant, and would do honor te many 
more pretending Bards. 





ALMANACKS. 

The Boston Almanack for 1839. No family 
and no sojourner in Boston should be wibout 
this useful book. 

The Farmer’s A!manack needs ro new ps's¢- 





N. B. S. W. has our thanks, His aticles 
shall appear with those of others next werk. 
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FROM OUR ODD DRAWER. = / 
THE NURSERY OF GREATNESS, ~ 


The most distinguished statesman-of the age, 
one who has been all his life conversant with 
the politics of our country, who has filled the 
highest office in the power of this people to be- 
stow, Who is at this moment acting a part in the 
capitol which will make him the favorite of fu- 
ture historians, and, who, by the immensity of 
his intellectual treasures and the variety and 
greatness of his works, is one of the noblest 
examples to young men, of the wonder- 
working power of industry and perseverance —is 
n> loss remarkable, as we are all aware, for the 
depth of his religious knowledge, — the 
strength of his faith in divine things and the 
unspotted purity of his Christian character. 
This great man, in the course of a Sabbath 
Jay's conversation, which, by reason of his hos- 
pitality it was our privilege to enjoy a few 
months aga, in that ancient mansion, which from 
the days of his venerable Father has always 
been threwn open tothe clergyman and the 
stranger, alluded ta a favorite custom of his, 
which seemed to us alike characteristic of the 
inan and worthy to be remembered and imitat- 
ed. It has always been his delight, he said, to 
contemplate the rising and setting of the sun, 
and to watch the silent and majestic procession 
of the stars, This sublime vision filled his 
mind with ever new elevating, and unutterable 
emotions, And, pointing to the pinnacle of the 
iofty and graceful hill, that rises over against 
his house, he remarked, that it was his usual 
custom, when in Quincy, to take his stand there, 
every pleasant morning and evening, as 2 
spot from whence he could catch the first golden 
beam of the sun as it emerged from the cast- 
ern sea, and the latest gleam of its glory as it 
sank behind the western hills-—where nothing 
could obstruct his survey of the whole visible 
hemisphere of the sky—and loosing his mind 
from the narrow enclosure of earthly objects, 
endeavor to realize the motion of the globe on 
which he stood, and of all the majestic spheres. 

Often since that conversation have we pictur- 
ed to ourself the patriot and the sage, standing 
on that elevated spot, with uncovered brow, and 
with his strange and deep eye, turned up- 
wardin earnest and wondering gaze, paying in 
silence his morning and evening adoration to 
Him who by bis spirit hath garnished the 
Heavens, who hangeth the earth upon nothing, 
who knoweth the balancings of the stars, who 
causeth the sun to be true to his time, who 
bringeth Mazzaroth in his season and guideth 
Arcturus with his sons. 

We know not how others may regard it— 
but to us the picture of that wonderful man 


casting behind him a weight of public cares 
which would sink a score of ordimary politic- 


ians ; dis-encumbering himself of a complexity 
of engagements and studies, which would whisl 
a less steady and capacious intellect to mad- 
ness, that he may walk forth, alone and tranquil 
to study in the motions of the Heavens the 
glory and immensity of Jehovah, to test the 
unbounded reach of the soul, and toinhale high 
and fresh inspiration from the Spirit of the war- 
verse, ig a sublime and impressive motal image, 
and well calculated to awaken our plodding 
souls, that forget to wonder, to at least a tran- 
sient sense of the majesty and might which is 
ever passing unnoticed before our clouded 
eyes, 

We may not wonder that a soul familiar 
with such high experiences, and daily, fresh 
from communing with the Heavenly spheres, 
should stand forth undaunted in the Ilalls of 
Legislation, and, unceasingly lift up his voice, 
like a trumpet amidst the roar of battle, for 
Liberty and Right. 





To the Editor of the Christian Register. 


Dear Sir.—Will you have the kindness to 
acknowledge the subscription of $1000 from a 
‘ Friend of Africa’ in behalt of the Colonization 
Society of Mass. Such a New Years Gift as 
this, is more peculiarly acceptable, as there are 
very many slaves now training by benevolent 
owners in the south for emancipation and colo- 
nization in Liberia, and each $50 defrays the 
expenses of one slave and his settlement as a 
freeman and a freeholder in the land of his an- 
cestors, yours truly 

Exuiot Cresson, 
Tremont House, Jan. Ist. 1839. 
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{From the Bristol! County Democrat.] 


MISS ANN A. WILLIAMS. 


Died in this town, on the 16th inst., Miss Ann A. 
Williams, aged 27. 

We feel that we cannot and ought not to let pass an 
event of such sad and mocrnful interest—one too, 
which has taken place in a manner so unusually sud- 
den and impressive, withent a brief memorial. 
Memory delights to dwell on those traits in the char- 
acter of her who has been taken from among us, 
which rendered her so peculiarly dear to a wide 
circle of friends, and the light and sunshine, as it 
were, of the home now darkened by her departure. 

The sisters and brothers, who have looked to her 
for ready sympathy in sorrew, for cordial congratula- 
tion in joy, for aid in sickness, and for counsel in 
doubt,—the mother mourning, as mothers only 
mourn, over the daughter she has lost, missing every 

mement, her cheertul voice, her happy smile, her 
gay laugh, her devoted attention to her comfort, 
her ready submission to her slightest wish, every 
mark of filial affection which was a prominent trait 
in the character of the loved and lost--they, and they 
only, can know how lovely she was in the ‘ ministra- 
tions of her home, and how dreary avoid she has left 
in the * places that have known her but shall know 
her no more.” The faithtul discharge of the duties 
which a daughter and sister are called on to perform 
demand not only strong affection, but firm principle. 
In these relations—but we forbear—we would not 
dwell too long on these qualities whose beauty lies 
so much in the calm and quiet and unostentatious 
manner in which they are manifested, and the cer- 
tainty that they spring trom the promptings ot love 
and duty, and from no desire of rohown or recom- 
pense on earth, save that of knowing that they have 
helped to make that home a happy one, and lent 
gladness and joy to hearts that loved them. Neither 
would we intrude into the sanctuary of grief, and 
unveil to the public eye the love and sorrow of the 
hearts that are beating there. 

Few persons of her age have left so wide a circle 
of friends to lament their loss, and perhaps none of 
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with her, in which they have obtained rew ideas 


from her st: and active mind, ardent interest in 
their schemes and plans, sincere and heartfelt and 
consoling sympathy in their sorrows, perhaps a bet- 
ter knowledge of their own character, and an in- 
creased love and admiration for her. By her quick 
and almost instinctive sympathies, and her strony 
affections, she seemed peculiarly formed for triend- 
ship. Her penetrating and active mind, her insight 
into character and feelings, her gaiety and buoyancy 
of spirit, her uoteigned interest in all that was pass- 
ing around her, her readiness, her observation, and 
conversational powers, rendered her generally be- 
loved, and sought after as a companion equally 
agreeable to the aged and the youthful, 

In the Sabbath School where she was a most effi, 
cient and loved Teacher, in the social circle of which 
she was an ornament, in the society for charitable 
purposes of which she was an active and valuable 
member, in all these places there will be a chasm 
and a void which will not soon be filled. At the 
Communion Table, where in obedience to her Sa- 
viour’s last commands, she has parkaken of the bread 
and wine in memorial of him; her place will be va- 
cant. And now that her body has returned to earth, 
and her soul to Gol who gave it, it mingles hope and 
joy with our grief, to know that she was a member 
ot Christ’s Church on earth, and professed before the 
world, to make him her guide and pattern in all 
things. It lifts our thoughts from death and decay, 
to the spirit which has soared from earth to those 
abodes which Christ has prepared in the mansions of 
his Father for those who love him. 

We cannot,close these remarks without adverting 
to one more prominent trait in her character—her 
steadfast and anshrinking firmness in the endurance 
ot pain, and her cheerfulness and even gaiety in 








of the completion of the railroad before next winter. 
—Norwi Courier, 

Speed of the Mail.—We understand that the pro- 
posals of the Wilmingtow and Raleigh Railroad Com- 
pany for carrying on the Istof January next, the 
Great Mail between Vetersburg, (¥e-) sae Charles- 
ton, have heen accepted by the Post Master Gener- 
al, by which company it will be carried between 
Wilmington and Weldon, (N. C.) in 41 hours, and 
arriving here early inthe pert reach this city:in 
eighty six hours from New York, or from six to 
seven hours earlier than the Express Mail arrives 
here at present, thus entirely superseding that Mail 
coeeres Charleston and New York.—Carleston 

atriot. 


The New England Galary.—Mr. Joseph H. 
Buckingham has revived tho miscellaneous weekly 
journal, whieh was commenced by his father in the 
city many years ago, under this title, aud which 
under his management enjoyed a high de of 
popularity, and an extensive circulation, e first 
number of the revived publication appeared on Sat- 
urday, in form and character strongly resembling its 
predecessor.— Adv. 


The Slave Trade.—lt is much to be regretted that 
Christendom cannot, or will not, devise any effectual 
means to puta stop to this inhuman traffic—this 
traffic in flesh and blood, which is even now carried 
ou very extensively from some parts of the world. 
A correspondent of the N. Y. Express, writing from 
Havanna, furnishes the following information respect- 
ing the condition of the slave trade at the present 
time, and the mode in which it is conducted :— 
Mercantile Journal. 

* Those good people of England who for years have 


sufferings under which many would have sunk ; fer | considered the slave trade ‘abolished’ by a philan- 


though blest with a constitution and strength which 
promised a long lite, and entbled her to enjuy so 
much and so keenly during the short period of ber 
existence, she did not pass through her sojoura here, 
without enough of the pain *‘ which wrings mortality’ 
to test the powers of endurance. 
It seems but a day since she was with us in the 
pee of health and happiness, and even now that we 
ave followed her to her last resting place, 
we can scarcely realize that we shall never again on 
earth gaze on her happy smile, her bright gtad 
glance ol recognitiou, and receive her cordial greet- 
ing. But we would not mourn as those without 
hope, but remember that though she was happy 
here, she has left us to go to that world whose hap- 
piness eye has not seen, nor car heard nor the heart 
of man conceived. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


ANN AUGUSTA WILLIAMS. 
‘ Very pleasant hast thou been unto me.’— Holy wrif. 


I little thought when last we met, 

How soon lite’s brilliant star would set, 
How soon thy eye’s unclouded light 
Would lose its beams in death’s dark night. 
But ah! that meeting was our last, 

Our sad farewells on earth, are past. 


I saw thee last when health beamed high 
From rosy cheek and laughing eye. 

Yet once again: but death had hushed 

The harp whence love's sweet tones had gushed. 
That altered strain !—-ab! who can tell 

The blight, that on my spirit fell ? 


Yes ! bright and blest one ! thou hast fled ; 
The moon shines o’er thy peaceful head ; 
Filed like a dear, but vanished dream, 

The meteor’s fitful, flashing gleam ; 

Fled like a morning’s pearly dew, 

Or the pure flowret’s fading hue. 


How sweet, whe n o’er my stricken soul, 
The blight of Time’s sad changes stofe, 
On thy firm, faithful love ;to rest, 

My solace when by care opprest ; 

How sweet into thy listning ear, _ 

To poorench grief, each doubt, each fear. 


And ne’er in vain. An answersngedund 

In thy warm heart, | ever fornd. 

Thou with my faults wondst kindly bear, 
And sweetly évery trial share ; 

Thowgh dark my soul, as clouds of night, 
Thy smiles would make my ptahway bright. 


My steps may join the busy throng ;— 
My ear may list the thrilling song— 

In every scene thy form I view, 

The kindly hearted and the true! 
Long treasured in my heart, shall dwell 
The memory of our last tarewell 


Our last farewell ! For oh ! one thought . 
Is with my inmost spirit wrought. 

That breathing tone,—it has for me, 

The voice, the might of prophecy. 

One gracious boon will yet be given,— 

To meet, to live, to love in heaven. 


We parted in the house of prayer, 

God’s earthly temple, pure and fair. 
When grief’s last fount of tears has gushed, 
And sorrow’s anguished strain is hushed, 
Let us but meet around that shrine 


In Heaven—eternal and divine. Vote Me 


For the Register and Observer. 
MISS HANNAH G. BROWN. 


In this city, on the 19th ult. of typhus fever, Miss 
Hannah G. Brown, daughter of the late Mr Eldad 
Brown, aged 24 years. 

In the circumstances of the death of this estima- 
ble young lady, we have 4 striking instance, not 
merely of the uncertainty of life, but of the instabil- 
ity and frailty of the best human hopes. But a few 
days before she was scized with the illness which 
terminated ker life, she had procured her bridal 
dress, and in her expected union with a well-princi- 
pied and meritorious young gentleman, of this city, 
looked forward with as sanguine and well-grounded 
hopes of happiness, as can be rationally cherished by 
any. But the destroyer came, and she suddenly 
passed away;—not to be soon forgotten by those who 
knew her,—for wherever she was known she lid not 
fail to win affection by her uniforin kindness of tem- 
per and manners, as well as respect for her energy 
and high moral principle. 

Though called in early life to taste the cup of af- 
fliction, she did not allow it to overwhelm her, but 

caused it to serve as a stimulus to the more faithful 
discharge of her duties to those dependent on her 
care and watchfulness. 

From the first of her i'Iness she en‘ertained but 
little hope of recovery ; and in the meekness and 
resignation with which she yielded to the will of 
Providence, in thus cutting off of her earthly hopes, 
she bore testimony to the inestimable value of the 
Christian’s faith, and gave evidence of its sustaining 
and sanetifying efficacy on her own heart. 


SS 
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Thames River.—The experience of this season 
has most abundantly proved that this river can 
navigated to this city, by steamboats, during 
severest winters. Without any peculiar 
of the boats, they have thus far run regu a, to our 
wharves, and en Monday afternoon t emtren 

assed down through the ice in the chanel which had 
en freezing since Saturday night, with tho ther- 


thropic British Parliament, are but little aware of the 
uncomfortable modes of transportation which these 
‘ restrictions upon trade’ have caused to be provided 
for the loyal subjects’ of the ‘ monarchs’ of Africa, 
The number of slaves now imported may be less than 
formerly, but law has rather increased than diminish- 
ed the aggregute of suffering. I have examined a 
dozen c: more sharp, rakish looking vessels laying in 
this port in various states of preparation for the ‘Af- 
rican trade.’ Onejust arrived is a small schooner of 
72 tons, formerly a Savannah pilot boat. She em- 
barked on the coast of Africa 154 negroes and land- 
ed 114, ferty having died during the passage of 
40 days. Like ail the others her water casks fill the 
entire hold, and are so proportioged, large ones he- 
ing placed in the centre, and staller ones tapered 
off on each side, that the upper side of all is upon a 
level on which planks are laid to make platform for 
the negroes. The height between these water easks 
and the deck is precisely thirty four inches. Posi- 
tively this space in which 54 negroes were crammed 
does net appear large enough to accommodate a 
dozen good sized hounds. Negroes it appears stow 
close! I learned the secret. They are compelled 
to squat down and be packed into each other like 
dozens of spoons. It is the practice to bring all on 
deck every day to be washed und take air. If 
women are taken on board, they are kept separate 
and parted from the crew. Unfit vessels are em- 
ployed, not from choice, but because it would not be 
safe to risk better to the chances of capture. I have 
also examined a brig of 300 tons, built sharp asa 
wedge, with spars like a frigate. Her side timbers 
are four inches square, (1 could not find one in her 
whole length to exceed 4 3 4 eve iat 4 and 12 to 15 
inches apart, planking proportionably thin, no beams, 
and only a few smal! knees upon each side nailed on, 
She is said to be the fastest sailer upon the ocean, 
Her water casks, spread on shore, are a curiosity,— 
the centre tier being over five feet in diameter, an¢ 
the extreme side casks not over filleen inches. I an 
told that the punishment of death to all arrested in 
this traffic would not stop it, which I can believe, 
when I see men willing to crose the seain such a 
basket made craft.’ . 


Discove of Mummies at Durango, Mexico.— 
A million of Mummies, it is stated, has lately been 
discovered in the environs of Durango, in Mexico. 
} They are in a sitting posture, but have the same 
wrappings, bands and ormaments of the Egyptian. 
Among then was found a peignard of flint, witha 
sculptured handle, chaplets, necklaces, &c., of alter- 
nately colored beads, fragments of bones polished like 
ivory, fine’ worked elastic tissues, [probably our 
moderti India Rubber cloth,) mockasins worked 
tHiose of our Indians today, of vipers, $c. 
remains to continue these interesting researches, 
America will become another Egypt, to autiquariaas, 
and her ruins will go back to the oldest periods of 
the world showing doubtless that the ancestors of 
the Montezumas lived on the Nile, and that their 
luxurious civilization was broken up, and over- 
powered by the hardy hordes of Asiatic Tartars, who 
came down from Behring Straits and the Rocky 
Mountains. The scene of Attila and Alaric in Rone 
and Greece were rehearsed at an earlier day on he 
shores of California and the plains of Mexico. Itis 
unknown of the mummies above mentioned what 
kind of embalment was used, or whether it was 3i- 
trous dispositions in the caves where they were 
found. A fact of importance is stated, that the shells 
of the necklace are of a marine shell found at Zacae- 
cas, on the Pacific, where the Columbus of their 
forefathers probably therefore landed from the Ma- 
lay, Hindostan or Chinese coast, or from their islands 
in the Indian Ocean.—V. Y. Evening Star. 


Latest from Europe.—Five packet ships arived at 
New-York on Saturday, bringing accounts from 
Havre to the 16th, and from Liverpool to the 30th of 
November. 


The Queen of England has made Sir John Her- 
schell a baronet. 

The wheat crop of England is stated to be a quar- 
ter less than it was in 1835, and 1837. 


An attempt was made to assassinate Charles Levis 
de Bourbon, duke of Normandie, the pretended son 
of the unfortunate Louis X V1. and Marie Antoinette, 
and thus having claims to be considered as the right- 
ful heir to the crown of France, on the 9th of No- 
veinber, at Camberwell, where he had lately taken 
up his residence. The attempt was made by a pre- 
tended friend and countryman, named Rouselle, who 
discharged two pistols ut him, while in the garden 
attached to his dwelling. Two balls lodged in his 
left arm, and third in his breast. 

It is stated that the mountains of West Cumberland 
have been covered with snow earlier than usual this 
year, and that in different parts of Eng'and, the winter 
is beginning to be very severe. 

Lord Durham’s proclamation,which wss published, 
was the subject of free discussion. It was reported 
that when he arrives he will put himsell at the head 
of the genuine reformers of England, and declare his 
adherence to household suffrage, vote by ballot, and 
triennial parliaments. 

The return of the bank of England of November 





16th, showed a circulation of £18,9000,000 being a 
decrease of £159,000 since July the 24, deposites 
£3,949 ,000, being a decrease of £378,000, securities 
£21,171,000, reduction £844,000, and bullion £9, 
339,000, reduction £98,000. The circulation is greater 
than at this time last year, by £556,000, and the 
stock of bullion is greater by £1,907,000. The rest 
amounts to £2,661,000, being a decrease since the 
last return of £105,000. 

It was expectéd that the British Parliament would 
assemble about the end of January, or the beginning 
of February. 


Reshid Pacha, and his happy innovations.—Re- 
shid Pacha had arrived at Paris, on his way to Lon- 


All diplomatists know with what cleverness this 
statesman has acted, and will recollect the happy in- 
novations which Reshid Pacha introduced into the 
administration of the Ottoman empire. 
For the public functionaries a penal administration 
code has been published. Heavy penalties are in- 
flicted ou the employes of government, who, forget- 
ting their duty, are guilty of peculation, A State 
council, instituted ad hoc, and composed of several 
members, judge the high functionaries who are ac- 
cused, be it by their superiors or directly by the 
people. The corden has then been for ever abolished. 
In the case uf the plague Reshid has succeeded, 
not without much trouble, in making the Mussulman 
theologians comprehend that it is not against the 
rules of the Koran to take measures of 
against the plague. Already sanitary councils, 
composed of the most enlightened men of the em- 
, labor incessantly at the philanthropic work, and 
ve succeeded in extinguishing this curse in 
aces where it has appeared. Let us hope that in @ 








! from the rest of Europe. 


w years the plague will disappear from Turkey, @$ 
: There only remained the 













ople of the empire ; that only monopolists profited 
byte, and that the public r! cst oon a the 
»,Were impoverished by this anti-social sys- 
_The council of ministers approved the plan 
monopolies; they submitted it to 
it, and a law to that ef- 
Reshid Pacha announced to 
monspoliegsil i a 
. vv Br e e 
governinents of Eu to Chitinde new treaties of 
commerce with the Porte. Already England and 
some aw nations have acceded. France, doubt- 


ill not long delay. 
} t the other important innovations which 
cha has also introduced in the empire, we 


must mention the new organization of the fetand ot 
Cyrus. It is the French administration system which 
nen Sogo introduced. It is an essay which the Tur- 
— paar is ne we wish it success; 
ma ter _— 
olen ¥ adop all the Ottoman empire 


The Emperor of Austria had issued~a decree at 

» for the restoration of the property of the 

ae at Malia, which had been forfeited to the 
crown. 


The diplomatic differences which have existed he- 
een the French and Neapolitan governments are 
usted, and the Duke of Montebello is appointed 
leapolitan ambassador at Paris. : 


| Spain.—The Madrid papers of the 7th November, 
tain a note of preparation for the further sacrifice 
f human beings in cold blood, even in the metropo- 
of Spain. blic tranquility, it is said, had been 
urbed, ~~ to the precautions adopted by 
he authorities an imposing display of milita 
foree. All the posts through the city were doubled. 
Arrests continued, and were made by the National 
; headed by the constitutional Alcades. The 
individuals imprisoned, whose number amounted to 
180, were, generally speaking, reputed friends of 
Don Carlos, upon whom the authorities had kept, 
during some time, a watchful eye. They are even 
said to form a list of 300 « suspected Carlists,’ drawn 
up 2s far back as 1836 
Preparation were making for the opening of the 
session of the Cortes. 


Population of Russia.-~We translate the following 
curious enumeration trom a statistical account of the 
sewn empire, drawn from official sources, and 
ately published, by M. Martin Kabalsky. 

‘In Russia there are no less thaa 80 different 
races, Or nationalities, who speak 49 distinet lan- 
guages. The principal of these races are the Scla- 
vonic, Letonnic, Tartar; Finnish, Mongolian and 
Circassian; besides which there are of foreign ori- 
gin the Jewish, German, Swedish, Greek, &c, 
numbering about 1,600,000. The Jews, about $00,- 
000 in number, inhabit parts of ancient Poland ; the 
Germans, about 500,000, are principally assembled 
in the Baltic provinces ; the Swedes are found al- 
most exclusively in Finland and the environs of 
Narew, countries formerly belonging to Sweden ; 
and the other residents of farmer origin are establish- 
ed in various parts of the empire, but chiefly in 
the cities. The other races that form part of the 
Russian population, exclusive of the Russians proper, 
or Muscovites, are the Samoyedes, about 70,000, in- 
habiting the borders of the Arctic ocean; the Kam- 
schatdales and other people of -Oriental Siberia, 
50,000 ; the Esquimaux, found in American Russia, 
50,000 ; and the Bohemians, or Zingaris, scattered 
over almost every portion of the empire, but most 
numerous in the South and South West, amounting 
to about 170,000. 

Ss The whole population of Russia in 1882, not in- 
cluding the kingdom of Poland, was 51,076,517, 
and that of Poland 4,937,925. 

This population is contained in 1840 cities, of 
which 1607 are in Europe, 1210 towns or burghs, 
nd 227,490 villages. 

St. Petersburg, the capital, contains 445,135 in- 
habitants, of whom 155,845 are women.’ 
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In this city by Rev Mr Lothrop, Dr Wm Swasey, 
she egy Me. to Miss Joanna H. Brooks, of Port- 
and. 

On Tuesday evening by Rev Mr Stow, Mr Alfred 
Nash to Miss SusanG. White. — 
_Mr Wir C, Savage to Miss Julia O. C. Hallett ; 
r John Cole to Miss Harriet Boothby. 
In this ciiy, on Tuesday 18th inst. in Trinity 
Church, by the Rev. J. L. Watson, the Rev’ Henry 
Buroughs, Camden, N. J. formerly of Boston, to Miss 
Sarah Tilden, of Boston. 

Dec. 17, Mr. Theodore. F. Rollins to Miss Ann F. 
Covell. 

In this city, Dec. 30. Mr. George W. Wilkins to 
Miss Ann 8S. Dolbeare. 

In this city, on Christmas night, Mr. Samuel Elliot 
to Miss Almira M. Perkins. 
- Framingham, Mr. Henry Parker to Miss Martha 

iske. p 

In this city, on Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr 
Gray, Mr William Pratt, to Miss Lucy Galloway. 

In this city, on Sunday evening, by Rev. J. T. 
Sargent, Mr Isaiah Woodbury of Salem, N. H. to 
Miss Sarah Gardner, of Boston. © 

In Kingston, by Rev. Mr Sweet, Mr George 
Waterman of Middieborough, to Miss Lucy Delano, 
daughter of Benjamin Delano of K. 

In Easton, by Rev. Mr Sheldon, Mr James Loth- 
rop, to Miss Ruth Carr. 








DEATHS. 











In this city, Mrs Rebecca, wife of Mr Wm King, 
79; Joanoa Elizabeth, daughter of Mr Samuel P. 
Frothingham, 2 years and 2 months. 

In this city, Horace Lodge, son of Mr John Pratt, 
20 months. 

In this city, Mrs Eliza Ann, wife of Mr Rufus 
Marsh, 32. 

On Saturday morning, Mrs Martha G. wite of Mr 
John Reed, 58. 

In this city, Charles Carvalho, child of B. C, Clark, 
Esq. 2 1 2 years. 

In Charlestown, Mr Nathaniel H. Loring, son of 
the late Col, Joseph L. 39. 

In Scituate, Dec. 23d, Mr Oliver Winslow, 82, a 
revolutionary pensioner, : 

In East Boston, Ist inst. Mr Andrew Betteley, 61. 

In Yarmouth, Mass. Sylvester Baker, Esq. 63. 

In Randolph, Dec. 22d, Zenas French, Esq. 79, a 
soldier of the revolution, having entered the service 
when he was 15 years old. e served the town 
several years ia the capacities of Selectman and Rep- 
resentative to the General Court. 

In Bradiord, N. H, Dec. 27, Mr Timothy Emer- 
son, 69—much respected by all who knew him. 

In Langdon, N. H. Dec. 15, Miss Rhoda, daugh- 
ter of Mr Jesse Spaulding, 25. 

















CHOOL LECTURES. The ninth lecture in the 
course, will be delivered, at the Hall opposite 
the Savings Bank, in Tremont Street, on Wednesday 
next, at 3 o’clock,—by Henry W. Carter. Subject: 
* Habit.’ 
Teachers, parents, and the tem generally, are 
respectfully invited to attend throughout the course. 
G. F. THaxver—for the Committee. 
jan. 5. 


CREIGN QUARTERLY—Wew~ Volume.— 

The present No. commences a new volume, and 
offers a a opportunity for commencing subscrip- 
tion. ine Artsof Middle Ages, Schlegel’s Egypt, 
Russian Pulicy, Life of Baron Cuvier. The republi- 
‘ cations have been before the public for several years, 
and acquired a popularity never before known in the 
periodidcal literature of this country. No pains or 
expense is spared to issue these works promptly and 
in good style—of their merits it need only be said they 
emanate from the most gifted men in the British Em- 

ire. 

. Foreign Quarterly, Edinburgh, London Quarterly 
and London & Westminister, 00 tor the whole-- 
either two $5 00. Deliverd in Boston free of expense 
for postage, by WEEKS, JORDAN § CO. d15 


D SSS NT deni 
tolical Harmony of the Gospels: fou u 
the most ancient opinion respecting the duration of 
our Savior’s ministry, and exhibiting the succession 
of events in close accordance with the order of the 
two Apostolical Evangelists. With dissertations, 
no‘es and maps, 2d edition. By Lant Carpenter, 

LL.D. 
~ Just published by JAMES MUNROE & co. 
124 Washington street. d15 : 















vol. 8 vo. pp. 


ing the above work, says— 

‘It is entitled the second volume of a» course of 
Natural Philosophy, but its has not yet 
reached us, unless he reter to an excellent Algebra, 
which we recommend”’——~* We have been 
led to the foregoing remarks by the obj>ct and char- 
acter of the highly valuable addition to science before 
us. Mr Peirce has bestowed much cure and atten- 
tion on a branch of physics little understood, even by 
the initiated, and has rendered no trifling service to 
science, in establishing the laws of acoustics in so clear 
and masterly a inanner. His selection of materials 
does high honor to his taste and judgement, and 
he handles the more complex instruments of sci- 
ence with perfect skill and dexterity. Asa book of 
instruction, his compilation is perfect ; although it 
may, in some few points, lie open to criticism, yet it 
affords an admirable illustration of what a scientific 
treatise should be.’ 

Published and for saleby JAMES MUNROE & 
co. . jan 5. 


PERIODICALS FOR LADIES. 
ADY’S BOOK:—This is decidedly the most pop- 
ular work of the class in the country : coptain- 
ing Original Articles by the first Female Writers, 
including Brooks, Leslie, Hale, Phelps, Sigourney, 
Gould and others, hitherto contributors to hoth ; and 
selected matter from the most celebrated English 
pos Rg embellished with six Colored Plates of 
Fashion, and siz steel Engravings, yearly, besides 
Music, Embroidery, Views, Fac Similes, Portraits, 
§c. The Publishers can recommend this work 
with the utmost confidence for family reading. It 
has received thejhighest-testimonials from the press 
and individuals, and its circulation is rapidly extend- 
ing in all parts of the United States. The number 
of subscribers to the work has more than doubled 
since the commencement of the last year, being now 
more than ten thousand. In addition to its former 
attraction, the next volume will contain sketches of 
some of the literary ladies in England, from the pen 
of B. B. Thatcher, esq. und many very be&utiful pat- 
terns for Window Curtains. Price per annuin, three 
dollars, Payment in all cases in advance. ' 
LADIES’ COMPANION—Edited by Mr. Snow- 
den and Mrs. Stevens, and containing original con- 
tributions of various writers, Engravings §c. $3 per 
annum: 








LADIES’ GARLAND—monthly, at $1 per 
annum. 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CC. 
Jan 5 121, Washington st. 





aee* BRADFORD, or Experimental Religion. 
Second edition. 

This little work has been reprinted in London and 
favorably noticed, as will appear from the following 
extract from the Christian Pioneer (London.) 

* To call this a good little book for children, would 
be to use a word lar too small, and quite inadequate 
to express its real character. For small though it 
be, yet with sufficient fulness, with great plainness, 
and much feeling and force, it treats of subjects 
which in importance and interest, yield to none ia 
which the human mind can be engaged. 

Some dozen of larger works might be mentioned, 
which, although devoted most especially to the elu- 
cidation of ‘ religious experience,’ ‘ vital gudliness,’ 
* fear and love,’ the ‘new birth, or regeneration,’ 
‘ the natural and spiritual state of man,’ and obtain- 
‘ing peace with God through Jesus Christ, would not 
repay the patient, laborious reader, with that clear 
and satisfactory view of these momentous topics, 
which is given in ‘Alice Bradford.’ Children may 
understand it, and men may derive from it instruc- 
tion and profit.’ : 

Published and for sale by 8.G.SIMPKINS, 

j5 Court street. 


DDRESS by his Excellency, Edward Everett, 
delivered before the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation, Sept. 13th, at the Odeon. 

A POEM pronounced before the Mercantile Li- 
brary. Association, on the evening of its 18th anni- 
versary at the Odeon, by James T. Fields. 

Published and for sale this day at 

TICKNOR’S, 


j5 corner of Washington end School sts. 


NEW SCHOOL IN ANDOVER. 
HE subscriber baving had experience in teaching 
parents to establish in Andover a Classical 
Boarding School on a new and improved plan. He 
has secured one of the finest locations in the vicinity. 
ft rnites the advantages of healthfulness and retire- 
ment with a convenient proximity tothe Depot of the 
Boston Rail Road, the Post Office, the several church- 
es, and the chief centre of business. 

He has in view the accommodation of those parents, 
who may wish to place their sons in a situation 
where they may be constantly under the care of 
their instructor, where they may receive more par- 
ticuiar attention and be more thoroughly instructed 
than they possibly can be in a large public school, 











duct and general good deportment, as well as to the 
intellectual improvement of their children; where 
their instructor will superintend them in their hours 
of relaxation as well as study, and in all respects act 
the parent as well as the preceptor. 

In this plan of instruction the subscriber will avoid 
the prevalent error of wholly separating English 
studies from the languages. He intends in the in- 
stuction of his pupils, to blend the study of Grammar, 
Geography, Arithmetic, Elocution, Composition, His- 
tory &c, with the languages so as to give an agreea- 
ble variety to the objects of pursuit, while it will not 
essentially retard their progress in the acquisition of 
classical learning. He designs that his pupils by the 
time they have completed the prescribed course un- 
dcr his superintendence, shall be prepared to enter 
college, and also well accomplished lor almost any de- 
partment of business. 

It is proposed to adopt the German method of teach- 
ing grammar and of frequent reviewing, and the 
English plan of reciting select portions of the classics 
from memory. This, he would remark, is not an ezx- 
periment. He has in years past adopted it with his 
pupils with the most happy success. In giving in- 
struction in some branches, particularly Geography 
and the elements of Arithmetie he is impressed with 
the advantage which i/lustration—whereby the eye 
assists the ear--has over mere words. He has found 
there is a variety of expedients, that may be adopted 
by the Instructor by which the pupil may be led to 
notice what he reads and hears, and to retain what 
he has acquired. He may thus be Jed to the forma- 
tion of good intellectual habits, a most important 
consideration in the science and business of education. 

The pupils will be amply provided with the means 
of innocent and healthful diversion. They will be 
encouraged to engage in invigorating athletic exer- 
cises, as physical education may be regarded not on- 
as important in itself, but as essentially aiding the de- 
velopement and growth of the intellectual powers. 

There are in the place four houses of public wor- 
ship of different denominations. Parents will be per- 
mitted to designate the church at which their child- 
ren shall attend. 

The schoo! will be opened for the admission of pu- 


-pils the first week in January ensuing. Lads will be 


received between the age of seven and sixteen. The 
number is limited to twelve. Teams including board, 
tuition, fuel, light §c., are two hundred and fifty 
dollars per year. P. 8. EATON: 

Andover, Nov. 13th. 1838. 

Mr Eaton would refer to the following gentlemen 
who in years past have had children under his tui- 
tion, viz. Hon. Josiah Quincy, President of the Har- 
vard University, Rev. Professors. Wood and Stuart, 
Andover; Hon Judge Williams, Taunton ; Rev. Dr 
Tuckerman and Lowell Mason Esq., Boston. He 
would also refer to Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Rev. 8. 
Aiken, Rev. Samuel Barrett, Edmund Quincy Esq, 
and 8. Barrett, Prineipal of the Adams school, Bos- 


} ton. 3t. 





OWITT’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.— 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. apes this day 
— Mary Howitt’s Tales, in verse, with many engrav- 
ings. : 
This completes the series of three, by Mary Howitt, 
forms a beautiful set for children, in good style and of 
high moral character. The first is MARY HOW- 
IT’S TALES IN PROSE with many engravings ; 
and MARY HOWITT’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
‘Sweet Mary Howitt ! Her name brings a magic 
with it, Jet us see it when and where we will ; it is 
one crowned with plesant associations, telling of wis- 
dom learned by the wayside and under the hedgerows, 
breathing perfumes—not the perfumes of balls and 
routs, but of violets and wild flowers.’—-Vew Month. 
W.,J. & Co. have lately published about twent 
new Books for the Young, 
moral character and beautifully illustrated. 
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The New Yc ‘Review, for January 1839, review- . 


where particular attention will be paid to moral con- - 








of which are of a high 


SRR orp >. 
« afiaps 


__ Se Raa | : 


OARD.—Good board and lodgin b 

‘ gs may be ob- 

B Deeg lege seers the Legislature, in a re- 

® private family, by inquiring at the Off 

of the Chitstian Reltiotes, eimm pers * 22, 
STIAN EXAMINER FOR 1839. 

on a reg JAMES MUNROE & 

a paaer, No. XC. Jan- 

CONTENTS. 


I. Catholicism io Italy. 
If. Old Painters. 
IIL. Rev. Samuel H. Stearns: 
IV. Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
V. Ackermann’s Christiau in Plato. 
VI. - William Tell. 
_ VII. The Christian Teacher.. : 
Notices and Intelligence. 134 Washington street. 
dec 29 , 

















TF EDUCATION. 
HE Winter Quarter at i, will 
commence on Tuesday, December 4th. The 
studies pursued are such as are usually attended to. 
in academies and high schools. 
Terms,—Tuitioa, Five Dollars per terin ; inciden- 
tal expenses, 25 cents. 
Good boarding may be obtained in the family of 
the Principal trom $1 50 to $2 00 per week. ~ 
References—Dr A. Holbrook, Milton; Dr Gray, 
Roxbury; Dr Spooner, Dorchester; Hon. Abeb 
Cushing and Samuel! H. Babcock, Boston. 8tis dl 


THE HOUSE I LIVE LN. 
tage House I live in, or the Human Body. Fourth 
edition—revised and stereotyped sinee it was re~ 
published in London. For the Use of Families and 
Schools. By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, Author of the 
Young Husband. Young Wife, Young Mother, 
Young Man’s Guide, &c. 

_The great difficulty of making a subject which has 
hitherto been deemed dry and unintelligible, at once 
agreeable and interesting to the young mind, has led 
the author of this volume to describe the human 
body as a House. 

The work treats, first on the Frame—consisting of 
the bones, muscles, tendons, &c.; secondly, of the 
Covering—consisting of the skin, hair, nails, eyes, 
ears, §c ; and thirdly, of the Apartments and Fur- 
niture—by which are meant the interier cavities 
and organs. Nearly every anatomical and physio- 
logial term which appears in the work is so used or 
so explained as to be at once clearly understood and 
apprehended. The subject is illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. 

This work has received the high commendation of 
Dr. Reynolds, of Boston, as well as of other gentle- 
men ol the highest standing in Europe and America, 
together with that of the Press in all parts 0! the 
country. Mrs. L. H. Sigourney has also spoken ot 
it in warm terms of approbation. 

* We have examined it with much pleasure. It 
communicates highly important information in Anat- 
omy and Physiology, in @ very interesting manner. 
The author, by his Library of Health, &c., and. now 
by this neat little volume, has done and is doing an 
important work, in regard to one branch of popular 
education, which has been hitherto too much neg- 
lected. Society will reap good trom his sowing.’— 
Christian Register. 

‘Itis full of instruction and entertainment. I 
gives as plain and simple a desciiption of the human 
body as it is possible to write.’— Philadelphia Com. 
Gazette. 

> Besides having been republished in. Lon¢on, 
the Teachers in the famous Institution of Count Fel- 
lenberg, at Hofwy!, in Switzerland, make it one of 
the regular exercises of their pupils in Erench, to 
transiate it into that language. 

This Day published by GEO. W. LIGHT, 1 
ares and 126 Fulton Street, New York. 








MENTAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 
R ALCOTT will re-open his School, at his 
dwelling, No. 6 Beach Street, on Monday, Oc- 
tober first, tor the admission of children of both sex- 
es, from four to twelve years ol age. 
Instruction will be given in Spelling, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and English Gram- 
— with the Latin and French Languages, if de- 
sired. 

_ Particular attention will be given to the general 
discipline of the intelleetual faculties, and to the 
manners and morals of the pupila. 

Terms—for the English studies $8.00 a quarter. 
—with Latin and French - 12.00 os 
for children-under five 
years of age 

Boston, Sept. 29, 1838. 3m 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Reler to Sidney Willard, A. B. Mussey, J. T. 
Buckingham, J+ Livermore, R. M_ Hodges, Charles 
Everett, A. Rice, Trustees of the Schoob.. 

The Academical Year commences the second 
Monday of September, and consists of four quarters, 
of eleven weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiy- 
ing divide the first and second quarters unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each ; the 
fourth, five weeks. 


6.00 “ 





Board §c. for a year, $150 ) Always 
om Winter or Spring, 50 in 
Coenen rs ; Summer or Fall,” 45 vn 


Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Classical de- 
partment, $6, $12, and $15 a quarter; or $20, $45 
and $55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without addition- 
al charge. 

Any one branch other than Music, $10 a quarter. 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

Teacher of Music, Charles Zeuner, President of 
the Handel Haydn Society, Boston, 7 

Teacher of Modern Languages, L. de Mariotti, 


| University, Parma. 


Teacher of Drawing, Painting, and Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Mrs. Mack. | 
Competent Young Ladies assist in various branch- 
es, one of whom, at least resides in the family of the 
Principal. 
D. Mack, Principal. 





Cambridge, Vov. 10th, 1838. nov 24 
PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 101 State street, has con- 


e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Ow 
cannisters of various sizes. 

Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense, 
jan 13 istf 


EADOWS’S NUGENT’S DICTIONARY.— 
1 A new French and English Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, on the basis of Nugent’s, with many new 
words in general use, in two parts :— French and 
English and English and French ; exhibiting the 
pronounciativn of the French in pure English sounds, 
the parts of speech, gender or French nouns, regular 
and irregular conjugation of verbs, accent of English 
words, list of the usnal Christian and proper names, 
and names of countries and nations ; to which are 
prefixed principles of French pronunciation and an 
abridged grammar ; by F.C. Meadows, M. A. of the 
university of Paris ; 4th American edition, corrected 
and improved, by George Folsom, M. A. on fine pa- 
per ; for sale to the trade or at retail, by J. MUN- 
ROE & CO. 134 Washington st. ° ds 


ARLEY’S MAGAZINE, for December. — 
Contents: The Stove and Grate Setter, by H. 
F. Gould—Charade--Story of Edward and the Par- 
rot--Horatio Nelson, the English Admiral—Black 
Hawk and Tecumseh—A Visit from St Nicholas— 
The Happy Christmas—Destruction of a Rhinoceros 
in India—Gleanings and Recollections, by Miss Les- 
lie—Drawing for Young Children, continued from 
the last number, with 4 pages of copies fer drawing. 
The above number completes the sixth volume, 
and is accompanied with a handsome frontispiece 
and contents for the whole volume. A new volume 
will begin with the January number, and will be a 
ood time for new subscribeis to commence. 
Publighed by WEEKS, JORDAN & Co.,, General 
Agentsfor Periodicals. ds 











NOTICE. 
HE second quarter of Mr and Mrs B. KENT’S 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
will commence on the 3d of December—Monday af- 
ter Thanksgiving. 

Terms, for Board or Tuition, made known on ap- 
plication to them at their residence in Roxbury, cor- 
ner of Zeigler and Warren streets, or to Rev. E. S. 
Gannett, or MrG. F. Thayer, Teacher, in Boston. 

n24 Btispd 





HURCH LAMPS. 
RONZED CHANDELIERS, with from 8 to 
B 12 lights. Pulpit Lamps of a variety of patterns. 
Also a general assortment of Astral, Mantel and 


ading I . For sale by 
_— ‘ARR S & STANWOOD, 29 Tremont Row 
* nov. 8. is8Sw 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSEL. VER. 


MORNING PRAYEY. 
‘ Domine, ne in furore.’ 
~ [px 0. w. w.] 


I, 
O Lord! prove not this Heart ‘ 
With more of sorrow than its strength may bear; 
Before thy love—like shadows of the air,. 
O let my doubts depart. 
Feeble and weak, what help can I discover, 
If thy true hope shine not my spirit over. 


II. 


Like a vain Summer Bird 


That wanders far from his forsaken nest, 
So have I roved—so longs my soul for rest, 


And Love’s endearing word. 
Where shall the Wanderer stay his steps ? lonely, 
But in thy way and in thy presence only ¢ 


lll. 


Receive me, Lord, again, 
Forgetting not my errors--but with kind 
And gentle guidance, wooing back my mind, 
As with a golden chain: 
Without thy chastening—-Sin the bond might sever; 
Beneath thy stern rebuke—I sink forever, 


IV. 
With a vain hope of bliss, 
I sought the gay allurements of the Earth ; 
But Peace—within her wildest scene of mirth, 
Man destined is to miss. 
A morning sun—oi which Night dims the glory, 
Makes up the measure of Life’s fleeting story. 
Vv. 
Hope comes alone from Thee, 
With radiant aspect and unchanging guise, 
O Lord! And now, my dim and erring eyes 
Its brightness fain would see. 


To the glad Fountain of Life’s peaceful River, 
Recal me, Lord, that I may drink forever! 





For-the Register and Observer. 
LINES TO AN OLD FAMILY CLOCK. 
BY MRS JANE E. LOCKE. 


Thou tireless monitor, still dost thou stand, 
On the same spot where first my infant eye 

Thy glittering pendulum caught and stealthy hand, 
That notes the moments as they hurry by ; 


Ay, and hast stood counting the seasons over, 
While nonght thy upraised finger ever feared ; 
Till thou hast numbered up the years three score, 
Since thy monition ‘ tick’ was earliest heard. 


Thou ’st many a scene recorded, faithful one, 

Of childhood mirth,and joy’s more chastened flow ; 
And ever kept thy solemn sentry lore, 

Through birth, and bridal, and funereal woe! 


And theu hast noted bitter partings too, 
At the dear parent threshold, oft with tears, 
While some who went and uttered there, adieu, 
No more returned to gladden after years. 


And never didst thou falter in thy round, 
Save once—’twas when the master laid him down 
Ix the still midnight, while the cords that bound 
Him here, asunder burst, and showed a heavenly 
crown. 


Then didst thou pause, and from thine office shrink, 
Still pointing to the moment when he died, 

As suddenly endued with power to think, 
And that occasion fit’st of all beside ! 


Olt as I think of thy enamelled face, 
Scenes thou hast notedon my memory free, 
Rise thick ; again in that familiar place 
I seem to stand, holding companionship with thee. 


Thou wert as one among the household band, 

And ‘ fair befall’ thee whatsoe’er thy let ; 
Beneath the parent roof e’er didst thou stand, 

But soon that place like mine may know thee not. 


But ‘ fair befall’ thee, long familiar one,— 

Hold fast the secrets thou hast ne’er revealed, 
Servant of Time, when thou’st thy errand done, 
*Mong sacred relics may thy form be sealed. 

Lowell, Dec. 1838. 








The folléwing beautilul lines were written by Mrs 
Sigourney, for the far recently held at Roxbury, 
the avails of which are to be appropriated for the 
purchase of a bell for the Elliot church, Mr Abbot’s. 


THE CHURCH BELL. 
When glowing in the eastern sky, 
The Sabbath morning meets the eye 
And o’er a weary, care-worn scene 
Gleams like the ark- dove’s leaf of green, 
How welcome over hill and dale 
Thy hallowed summons loads the gale, 

Sweet Bell !—Church Bell! 


When earthly joys and sorrows end, 

And toward our long repose we tend, 

How slow thy mournful tone doth call 

The weepers to the funeral, 

And to the last abode of clay, 

With solemn toll mark out the way, 
Sad Be!l!—Church Bell! 


If to the clime where pleasures reign, 
We through a Savior's love attain, 
If ever to an angel's thought 
Earth’s unforgotten scenes are brought, 
Will not thy voice that warned to prayer, 
Be gratefully remembered there ? 
Blest Bell !—-Church Bell! 
THE WIDOW’S MITE. 
BY. L. E. L. 


It is the fruit of waking hours 
When others are asleep, 

When moaning round the low thatch’d roof, 
The winds of winter creep. 


It is the fruit of summer days 
Past in a gloomy room, 

When cthers are abroad fo taste 
The pleasant morning bloom. 


*Tis given from a scanty store 
And miss’d while it is given : 
*Tis given—for the claims of earth 
Are less than those of heaven. 


Few, save the poor, feel for the poor, 
The rich know not how hard 

Itis to be of needful food 
And needful rest debarred. 


Their paths are paths of plenteousness ; 
They sleep on silk and down, ~ 
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- queeteme 
And never think how heavily 
The weary head lies down. 





They know not of the scanty meal 
With small pale faces round ; 

No fire upon the cold damp hearth, 
When snow is on the ground. 


They never by their window sit, 
And see the gay pass by ; 

Yet take their weary work again, 
Though with a mournful ey: 


The rich, they give—they miss it not— 
A blessing cannot be, 
Like that which rests, thou widow’d one, 


Upon thy gift and thee. 


OO 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








[From Mr Buckingham’s Lectures on Palestine, as 
reported for the New-York Observer ] 
: BETHLEHEM. 

Passing over the plain of Esdraelon, and 
leaving Tabor and Carmel on the right, we 
pass through Samaria, and travelling south, ar- 
rive at BerHienem; a spot second only to 
Jerusalem-in the interest it excites in every 
Christian bosom. It lies six miles from Jeru- 
salem, in a direction nearly due south from 
that city. It is called in scripture ‘the city of 
David,’ having not only been the place of his 
birth, but his frequent resort for recreation 
and repose. This is not astonishing, since it 
must have been endeared to him by many ten- 
der recollections, and by all those fond associa- 
tions which carried him back to his youthful 
days, when he was a shepherd's boy. Here 
were the fields in which he tended his father’s 
flock, and here that bubbling brook, from which 
he filled his scrip with smooth pebble stones, 
when he went forth to meet Goliath. To us, it 
is yet more hallowed, as being the spot conse- 
crated by the birth of Messiah. Jerusalem 
stands on the barren ridge of Mount Zion; and 
it is on a continuation of the same ridge that the 
road conducts you thence to Bethlehem. The 
ride has few attractions. It is destitute alike 
of verdure and of shade. The landscape 
around is dark colored, parched and dry, and 
the way monotonous and tiresome. But when 
you come to the edge of the ridge, Bethlehem, 
with all its beautiful environs, bursts st once 
upon the’view. Jt presents the appearance of 
a large natural hill, having a rocky base, but 
its sides clothed with soil and verdure, rising in 
the centre of a rich and fertile valley, Rills 
of water interspersed with perpendicular rocks 
are seen around; and the whole assemblage 
has a romantic beauty, which reminds one of 
the description of the Happy Valley in Dr 
Johnson’s Rasselas. 

Many interesting associations connect the 
spot with the pages of scripture. On the fields 
before you sat those sheperds, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night, to whom the first 
annunciation of the Savior’s birth was made 
by a vision of angels. The sweetness of the 
locality might wel] tempt them to select it asa 
pasture ground, and it is still a favorite resort 
of those who are similarly employed,- I was 
forcibly struck with the number of sheep in 
view at once, and the numerous groups of 
tents in which the shepherds had formed little 
encampments for their families. It accounted 
for those frequent allusions to pastoral life, 
which we meet inthe Pslams of David. In the 
height and plenitude of his regal power, he 
seems never to have forgotten the employments 
and impressions of his youth. The shepherds, 
however, of Judea are a very different class of 
beings from those who bear the same name in 
Europe, and their habits and the peculiarities of 
their employment fully illustrate many passa- 
ges of the Bible, which, to a western reader, 
want half their real force and beauty. In Eng- 
land we have shepherds; but they are per- 
sons of no great importance or consideration. 
They are taken from the inferior ranks of soci- 
ety, and usually hiree by the year, like other ag- 
ricultural laborers, by our great landed proprie- 
tors. These are never seen tending their own 
flocks; it would be beneath their station in soci- 
ety. The condition of their shepherds is an 
humble one. They never have an interest in 
the flocks they tend, and are induced to faith- 
fulness chiefly by a desire to retain their place 
and earn their daily bread. They haye little 
to do; and as they watch over considerable 
numbers of sheep scattered widely over the 
downs, they do not know one sheep from anoth- 
er. But in Palestine, the flock is not thus 
widely scattered; the sheep feed in closer 
companies ; the shepherd is the owner, and 
has a deep interest in the preservation of the 
flock ; he lives among them with his family, in 
tents, removing from place to place, wherever 
the sheep go to graze; his very infants know 
the sheep, as it were, personally, call them by 
name, are intimately acquainted with their con- 
dition and strongly attached to them; and no 
wonder; for their father’s flock is their little 
wor'd. The shepherd himself knows each 
sheep individualiy, by its countenance, or voice. 
I have seen a hundred brought to a shepherd, 
and he could find any particular sheep that he 
wished, and point it out with readiness, It 
seems strange to a European, to whom the fa- 
ces of the sheep seem all pretty much alike, to 
witness the proofs of this particular and individ- 
ual knowledge of one from another. It is 
sometimes carried so far that a shepherd can 
tell his sheep when blindfolded, by the differ- 
ent sounds of their voices;—an experiment | 
have myself witnessed. In the time of yeaning, 
while the ewes are weak, and the lambs tender, 
«rduring an interval of severe weather, the 





their comforts, sooner than that the flock shall 
suffer want; nor will they partake of their own 
repast, or seek their own repose, until the 
sheep have first been fed, and placed in safety. 
How beautifally does all this illustrate the 
promise,——* He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd ; he shall carry the lambs in his bosom, 
and gently lead those which are with young!’ 
No one can fully appreciate all the beauty and 
force of that figure, who has not been in the 
East: and when the ministers of Christ are call- 
ed pastors, and shepherds of the sheep, there 
is a fulness of meaning comprised in the term, 
to which those who dwell in other countries 
must remain comparatively strangers, Tome 
it seems at once to settle a question which has 
sometimes been raised, as to the degree of as- 
sociation and intimacy which ought to subsist 
between a minister and his people. If he is to 
be to them what an Eastern shepherd is to the 
flock committed to his care, then certainly no 





association can be ioo frequent, no intimacy can 
be too close ; he should know them each one 
personally, and be acquainted, if it were possi- 





ble, with their inmost heart, 


svepherd’s family will abridge themselves of 


Christ, says, ‘I am the good shepherd,’ he says | 
all that language can express, and comprises, 
in one word, a whole world of meaning. 

Entering into Bethlehem, you perceive that 
it is largef than Nazareth, and having a popu- 
lation of about ten thousand souls, {t is wall- 
ed, and some of the ancient towers still remain, 
though disfigured by subsequent additiors of 
much inferior excellencé, the work of the Mo- 
hammedans, The only object of intense inter- 
est which attracts a Christian ah is, the 
spot su d to have been that of manger 
Sher Christ was born. There canbe few 
doubts as to its identity, although a European, 
on first beholding it, is apt to be incredulous. 
For-it is a cave, or crypt; and we in Europe 
and America, regard a stable as some sort of 
building above ground. A farther acquaintance, 


"| however, with the customs of the East, will con- 


vince him, that what at first raised his doubts, 
ought, in fact, to strengthen his belief. Cav- 
erns are there universally preferred for the 
stabling of animals; and there is very good 
reason for it. The vicissitudes of heat and cold 
are greater, and more sudden, in Palestine, than 
even in this country. I have witnessed, in a 
single day, a change of 58 deg. if Farenheit. 
Against such rapid and trying vicissitudes, man 
can, in some degree, protect himself, by the 
use of fire, and of extra clothing; but this the 
animals dannot do; and they require that man 
should care for them. A cave is a natural pro- 
vision, affording a much better safeguard 
against these extremes of heat and cold thin 
such slight wooden buildings as we erect 
for stables. When the thermometer rises to 
100, as it often does: in Palestine, the animals! 
are driven into a cavern, where they are cooler 
than in any building whatever. Here, too, they 
are sheltered at night from bitter slect and frost; 
and in the winter, if the cold is very intense, 
fires are sometimes kindled at the entrance of 
the cave, by which all the air it contains is rais- 
ed to a comfortable temperatare. David who 
was a shepherd, and often a wanderer, was 
well acquainted with such caves, and often 
sought them as his own place of refuge; and 
the Scripture will be found to contain many al. 
lusions of which the fact I have now stated 
furnishes a satisfactory illustration. Besides, 
were it otherwise, a locality so remarkable and 
so impressive as the birth place of Jesus Christ 
must necessarily have been, from an early pe 
riod, to his follewers, having become once known, 
was not likely ever after to be forgotten, or 
mistaken, so Jong as a single Christian either re 
sided in the town, or resorted to it. It was 4 
favorite resort, too, as we know, to pious Jews 
belonging to the tribe of David. 





| From the Christian Mirror.] 


A LEAF FROM THE SCHOOL MASTER’s 
DIARY. 


little boy, four years old. Sunday morning, he 
rose early, and skipping up to his mother, put 
his arms about her neck in the most filial and 
delightful manner. 

‘] guess [ shal] go in, and eat with grand- 
ma’m, this morning.’ 

‘ Be washed, my son, and have on your clean 
clothes, and you may go.’ 


Grandmother's room—The boy enters. 

‘] have got on my clean clothes, and have 
come to take breakfast with you, grand-ma’m.’ 

‘Well, you may go back—lI dont want any 
boy with me, that spits on the floor.’ 

(The little boy’s countenance suddenly 
changing, from the most smiling good nature, 
to a look of indignant and mortified feeling) «I 
dont care—you are cross to me—you dent love 
me, and I wish you would clear out.’ 

To wind up the scene that commenced so 
agreeably, the boy was reprimanded, and made 
to beg his grandinother’s pardon for his sauci- 
ness, and the cup of bis joy was overturned for 
that day ? 

Here was a specimen, worthy of notice, of the 
impropriety too often exhibited in the deport- 
ment of old persons towards children, where the 
intention is undoubtedly good. In this instance, 
the child had done wrong, and had been duly 
corrected, at the time, by those whose duty it 
was to call him to an account. He had con- 
fessed his fault, and with tears promised to do 
so no more—Twenty four hours had elapsed, 
since the affuir was settled, when the sweet fel- 
low, brimful of innocence and affection, went 
in, to breakfast with his grandmother, as he 
had often been invited, and often done, very 
much to the gratification of both. He expect- 
ed to be received, as formerly, with open arms— 
but he was repulsed with frowns, and angry 
words. The bright current of his thoughts 
full of joy, was ebruptly turned back upon his of- 
fences that had been once forgiven, and that 
ought no more to be bronght against him; at 
least, until he should commit the like again. 
He was needlessly provoked, and the effect was 
natural, and such as might have been expected. 

‘ Parents, provoke not your children to anger, 
lest they be discouraged.’ Lest they be soured, 
and hardened, in their tempers, and disheartened 
in the performance of such amiable acts, as de- 
serve the approbation, and are calculated to gain 
the love of their parents, and friends. [t is well 
to commend children for doing right, as it is to 
reprove them for doing twrong—that they may 
as early, and as much, as possible, be incited to 
praiseworthy deeds. They should be punish- 
ed for their offences with the utmost caution, and 
always in such a manner, that it may appear 
evident to them, that their good is had in view, 
And it should be done, at a proper season, and 
not in the presence of witnesses: And they 
should not afterwards be distanced by a for- 
bidding manner, If displeasure be manifested 
towards them when they behave well, as when 
they behave tl ;--if they be unnecessarily vexed 
and mortified, the natural consequence is t 
discourage them in well-doing. 

Nothing earthly, can virtuous people 
desire more, than the welfare and happiness 
of their children, and children’s children, 
to promote which, they will exert all the 
influence they have. But the most favor- 
able effect can only be produced by the opera- 
tion of Jove; not that fitful fondness, that 
smiles, one day, on what it frowns upon the 
next,——but that uniform, consistent, abiding 
principle, duly exemplified ander all. circum- 
stances, which takes hold of the heart, and be- 
gets its likeness there,—which moulds, cor- 
rects, and purifies the moral character of the 
child. Love begets love. How often grey 
hairs have gone down with sorrow to the grave, 
because their children have treated them with 
neglect, inattention, and crucity!—not know- 
ing, that they reaped but the natural fruits of 
the seed they sowed. 

The want of proper respect and proper con- 





The lady, where ] board, has an interesting | 


duct, in the young, towards the aged, is a very ; 
When Jesus'common evil; for which, a remedy has been 
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sought too much, in furnishing lessons to chil] 


drey and youth; and not enough, in admonish- 
ing older persons of their share in the fault. 
If we would have our children Jove us, we must 
love them :—if we would have them treat us 
kindly, and respectfully, we must first treat them 
so. They are creatures of jmitation, and we 
must de to them as we would have them do unto 
us, 


> 





The remains of the venerable Martha Wash- 
ington, have been placed by her relatives ina 
marble Sarcophagus, similar in all respects (save 
the decorations)to the one that contains the 
ashes of the-Chief, The Sarcophagus is of 
white native marble, and executed by Mr. 
Struthers in his best style. Upon the lid is 


inscribed— 
MARTHA, 
THE CONSORT OF WASHINGTON, 
JETATIS 71. 


It is proposed early in the Spring, to erect 
two crypts or cells, one on each side of the en- 
trance to the Family Vault, to receive the Sar- 
cophagi, the coverings to be of zinc or copper, 
—the present vault of arched brick work, from 
excessive damps, being extremely unfavorable 
for the preservation of the remains.—Alezandria 
Gazelle, 





The Warren (R. I.) Star contained the other 
day an obituary notice in which the following 
sentence occurred; ‘ How striking a manifesta- 
tion of the truth of the Divine declaration that, 
In the midst of life we are in death.” ’ The 
writer believed no doubt, that he was quoting 
from the bible. How far he was in error, the 
following anecdote from an English periodical 
may illustrate. - 

The late Robert Hall was one morning visited 
by a clerical friend, “ You have found me said 
he, ‘employed in preparing a sermon for next 
Lord’s day.” “A very important work.” said 
the clergyman; “may I ask what text you have 
chosen?” “Jn the midst of life, we are in 
death,” said Mr. Iall. A most solemn and 
interesting passage, of which I have had freq- 
uent oceasion to make use, Pray tell me where 
are these words?” 1] do not immediately re- 
eoilect,” said Mr. Hall, ‘+ But from what book 
are they taken?” «From the Bible certainly.” 
“ Have a care,” said the clergyman smiling; 
* have acare. It will sound rather oddly if 
Robert Ha}! should get up in a Baptist-pulpit on 
Sunday next, and should say, Brethren, in the 
Liturgy of the Episcopal Church, and in one of 
the prayers used at the Burial Service, you will 
find the following words!” Mr. Hall smiled, 
and acknowledged he was not aware of the 
source from which he had derived the solemn 
admonition, . 





Tue Sea’s Borrom. The bottom of the basin of 
the sea seems to have inequalities like those of the 
surface of the continents. Were it dred up, it would 
present valleys and plains. It is covered almost 
throughont by an immense quantity of testaceous an- 
imals, or those who have shells, intermixed with sand 
and grain. The bottom of the Adriatic Sea is com- 
posed of a compact bed of shells several hundred feet 
in thickness. A ¢elebrated diver, employed to decend 
into the Strait of Messina, saw there, with horror, 
enormous polypi attached to the rocks, the arms of 
which, being several feet long, were more than 
sufficient to strangle a man ; in many seas, the eye 
perceives ~thing but a bright, sandy, plain bottom, 
extending for several hundred miles without an inter- 
vening object. But in others, particularly in the 
Red Sea, it is very different ; the whole body of this 
extensive bed of wuter is, literally speaking, a forest 
ef submerine plants and corals, formed -by insects for 
their habitation, sometimes branching out.to a great 
extent. Here are seen the madrepores, sponges, 
messes, sea mushrooms, and various other things, 


}-Severing every part of the bottom. The bed of many 


parts of the sea near America presents a very differ- 
eat though a very beautiful appearance. This is 
cevered with vegetables,which make it look as green 
asa medow ; and beneath are thousands ol turtles and 
other sea animals feeding thereon, There are some 
places of the sea where no bottem has yet been found ; 
still it is mot bottomless. The mountains of conti- 
nents seems to correspor:! with what are called the 
abysses of the sea. The highest mountains do not rise 
above 25,009 feet ; and, allowing for the effect of the 
elements, some suppose that the sea is not beyond 
36,000 feet indepth. Lord Mulgrave used, in the 
Northern Ocean, a very heavy sounding lead, and 
gave out, along with it, cable rope to the length of 
4630 feet, without finding the bottom. But the great- 
est depth hitherto sounded was by Capt. Scoresby, 
who, in the Greenland Seas, could find no bottom 
with 1,200 fathoms or 7,200 feet of line. According 
to Laplace its mean depth is about two miles, which, 
supposing the generally received estimate correct, 
as to the proportion the extent of the water. bears to 
the dry land on the earth’s surface, would make about 
two hundred and eighty millions of cubic feet of wa- 
ter.— Rev. C. Williams's Works. 


Anew Method of Teaching Music —A Highland 
piper naving a scholar to teach, disdained to crack 

is brain with the names of semibreves, minims, 
crotchets, and quavers. 

‘Here Donald, said he,*take your pipes, lad, 
and gie’s a blast. So, verra weel blawn indeed ; 
but what's a sound, Donald, without sense? Ye may 
blaw for ever without making a tune o’t if I dinna 
tell ye how the queer things on the paper maun 
help ye.—Ye see that big fellow wi’ a round open 
free (pvinting to a semibreve between the two lines 
of a bar,) he moves slowly from that line to this, 
while ye beat ane wi’ your fist and gie a long blast; 
if now he put a leg to him, ye mak’ two @” him and 
he’ll move twice as fast, and if ye black his face, he’l! 
run four times faster than the fellow wi’ the white 
face ; but if alter blacking his face, ye’ll bend his 
knee, or-tie his legs, he'll tee eight times faster than 
the white faced chap that I showed you first. Now 
whene’er you blaw your pipes, Donald, remember 
this, that the tighter these fellows’ legs are tied, the 
ren ad they’ll run, and the quicker they're sure to 

nee.’ 








EW BOOKS.—Temperance Tales No. 18—As, 
a Medicine.’ 

Tales and Ballads, by Mrs Gilman 

Life of Christ 

The Lotty and the Lowly Way 

Oliver Twist, complete in 2 vols 

Boz Skeiches, No 6 

The Far West, 2 vols. &c. &c. 

Just received by H. P. NICHOLS & CO., 147 
Washingion street. d22 


COrT’S POETICAL WORKS, new edition, in 
6 volumes, to match the Memoirs by Lockhart.? 
Mary Raymond, and other Tales, by Mrs Gore, 2 
volumes. 
Just received by H, P. NICHOLS § CO., 147 
Washington street. d8 
LTHEA VERNON, or the Embroidered Hand- 
kerchief, to which is added Henrietta Harrison, 
or the Blue Cotton Umbrella, by Miss Leslie. 
Evenings at Home, new edition, with illustrations. 
Just published, for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & 
Co. 147 Washingion st. ; a3 


EW JUVENILE BOOKS. For Christmas and 
the New Year. 
The Jewel or Token of Friendship, steel. 
The Violet, edited by Miss Leslie, steel engra- 


= 

he Gilt. The Child’s Gety. : 
Parley’s Rambles, Christmas Tales, &c. §c. 
Rollo at play, at werk, at school, and his vacation. 

With a great variety of Juvenile Books and Toys, 

suitable for presents. Received by JOSEPH DO 

22 Court Street. dec 29 


7 DINBURGH REVIEW.—Just imp and 
forsale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. one set 
of the Edinburgh Review, complete from 1802 to 
1833, ih tat edition, in sixty eight volumes. 
a S 




















Grecti G.—Emerson’s National Spelling Book, 
and Introduction to de. 

REA DING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Prime 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read- 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 
Fourth Book of Readin ks 

ARITHMETIC.—Purley’s, Faget gion A- 
merican Mercantil, Parts 1, nd 8, and Key; 


cod 


Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and Key, 
akan a A.—Grund’s ing and Key, and 

rons braic Problems, &c. 

HISTORY sik toi Book of che United States ; 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historical 
Class Book ; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and equel fo do; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern 


GEOGRAPHY .—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geo raphy 5 Wood- 
ridge’e Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
Phy for Children. ‘ 
STRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy ; 
Parley’s a Moon and Stars. » 


CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereot edition. 7 

PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott’s Little Philosopher ; 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’s Moral 


Class Book. 
CEOMETRY.—Holbrook’s Easy Lessons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 
WRITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship ; 
Marshall's Writing Books, 4 parts. 
BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Book-keeping; 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 
DICTIONARIES.— Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary; Johnsen’s and Walker’s im- 
proved by Todd. ' 
~ The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. - 
Teachers, School Co;nmittees, &e., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 
Published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 
Fee Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 
septl 


FOR FRENCH SCHOLARS. . 
HE French tical Teacher; a complete 
Grammar of the French Language on the pro- 
gressive system ; by which the acquisition of writing 
and speaking French is made easy; comprising 244 
exercises, neatly written in the style of conversation; 
and a Vocabulary. By B. F. Bugard. 

The Plan of this Book differs from all grammars 
published, especially in the order of the rules and 
composition of the exercises, in which not a single 
partof speech is employed until its use has been 
fully stated and illustrated. As the rules are num- 
bered, and the words of the exercises have over them 
the numbers to be referred to for their translation, 
they afford to the student a constant, sure and easy 
guide. In his progress through the exercises, thus 
prepared, he is so often reminded of what is to be 
done, that he must as necessarily and practiaclly learn 
and retain the rule, without the tedjous operation of 
committing them to memory, as if he were to recite 
them verbatim to an instructor. 

The French Practical Translator, or, easy method 
of learning to translate French into English. Con- 
taining a treatise on French pronunciation; the 
general principles for the use of the parts of speech, 
and directions for finding them in any dictionary ; a 
collection of interesting exercises, the difficulties of 
which are calculated gradually to increase with the 
knowledge of students ; a Vocabulary of the different 
words used in the exercises. Second Edition. By 
B. F. Bugard. 

The above two Books will be found very usetul 
for persons wishing to instruct themselves, as they 
will serve all the purpose of private instruction with- 
out the use of any other Book. Published by J. H. 
FRANCIS, 128 Washington st. eptjan s8 


SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
To Instructors of Primary and High Schools. 
HE Author of American Popular Lessons offers 
to Instructors a series of reading books, dcsign- 
ed for the use of schools. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but 
to suggest an intelligent method of instruction in 
preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 
to communicate something of the knowledge of na- 








the earliest ago, to furnish elements of true history, 
and to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 
Primayy. 
. Introduction to Pouthe teeseeeda: 
- American Popular Lessons. 
- Primary Dictionary. 
; Progressive. 

. Seqtel to Popular Lessons. 
. Tales from American History. 

Poetry for Schools, 
. Grecian Histo: y. 
. English History. 
. Biography for Schools. 

10. Elements of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the youngest class of learners. Its les- 
sons are exceedingly plain, and systematically de- 
signed to please and inform children. tis illustratd 
ed by numerous cuts. This book is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, and is u=ed in- 
their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 
Introduction, and carries forward the learner to a fur- 
ther knowledge of the elements of morality, the man- 
ners of men, and the habits of animals: American 
Popular Lessons has beenextensively used for many 
years in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand werd: 
in common use. Itis intended to teach to thirk as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as uscful 
as any book in the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons, isa first book of history. 
It regards history as a great lesson of morality, and 
constantly sugzests the distinction between right and 
wrong. 

Tales trom American History, form Nos.9, 10, 11 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
volumes form an entire serise, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly, or in succession. No.9. embraces 
the impor‘ant history of Maritime Discovery, and the 
Lite of Columbus. This workis strongly recommend- 
ed by the best judges of elementary books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series ok tatosen on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a briefsystem of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
Awerican Poets. 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
together with the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

Eoglish History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- 
ous details, toshow the benefits of civilization and 
public virtue. 

Biography for Schools. This work is intended to 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real life, 
by means of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This work has been 
found highly usefulin classical education. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without increasing its labor or expense, 
they greatly extend the common course of education. 
Fhey are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and of a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUN ROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington street. tf sept 16 

ALES OF THE DAY, Ist and 2d series—con- 

taining “the best selections from Blackwood. 

Bentley, New Monthly, Metropolitan, and other 
English Magazines. 

* Cheap, lively, novel and talented, they deserve 
and acquire new patronage every day.’—Centinel. 

‘Under this title Nichols § Co. are publishing one 
of the best periodicals of the day. It furnishes the 
cream of the English Magazines, being selections 
from them, and is printed on exceedin iy neat and 
elegant type, at a low price."—N. Y. Sun. 

147 Washington street, 
nl7 if opposite the Old South. 
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A. Us Ae 
4 Nat Tractsof the American Unitarian Association 
furnished in sets or numbers, by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. No. 184 Washington st. tf m 12 


URNESS’S REMARKS.—Jesus and his Biog- 
raphers, or the Remarks on the Four. 
revised with copious additions. 
One volume—price $2 50. 
Just-received and for sale by ; 
ds JAMES MUNROE & Co. 


RACT 135.—The Worship of the Father a Ser- 
vice of Gratitude and aad By W. E. Chan, oo 
mi 





By W. H. Furness. 





DD. Price 5. cents. Just published 
MUNROE & CO., Agents of the A. 134 
Washington street. as 








OUNTRY STORIES, by Ma = 
Cero: sile at TICKNOR'S, my te 








“8, SPECIMENS OF FOREIGN LITER. 
V ATURE.—Select Minor © seosaty sow toon oeg 
the German of Goethe and - With Notes 
By John 8S. Dwight. ; 


This day published, for sale by JAMES MUN. 
GBA aprist ie t7,2AMES Mu 
NM ; ALE. — Memonals of th 
AVL Right Reverend Father in God, Myles Porte. 

2, sometime Lord Bishop xeter; wh 
translated the whole’ Bible into'Eaglish, topetiie 
With divers other matters relating tovthe Premulga- 
tion of the Piblé in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 


-_ Just received, for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
Co, 134 Washington st. bd ds 


(COvERDALE’S BIBLE. — The Holy Bibic, 
tra 
1535. 








anslated by Myles Coverdale, first printed jn 
New edition, reprinted trom the copy in the 
possession of the Duke of Sussex, The peculiaritics 
of the Spelling are retained in this edition. 4to. 
, ey 4g ed, and for sale “ 
’ JAMES MUNRUE & Co. 


. GREENLEAP’S LECTURE to the law 
School at Harvard, is contained in the LAW 
REPORTER, a Charge by Judge Story, 8. J. C, 
Worcester and Bangor, Digest of American Cases, 
and many articles of Miscellany. 
f7 This is the only Journal on this planin the 
U.S. and contains the important English Cases a5 
soon as they arrive in this country, together with al] 
American Cases most interesting to the profession, 
The success of the work has been soch as toinsure its 
continuance. 32 pages per month. %8,00. 
d15  #$ WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. Publishers. 


EMOVAL.—JOSEPH DOWE has removed to 

No. 22 Court street, Tudor’s Building—and has 

for sale, an assortment of English and American Sta- 

tionary &e., and of the new and valuable Juvenile 
Books. : d22 











MERICAN ALMANAC, 1889, just published 
—for sale by H. P, NICHOLS & CO. 


NNUALS.—The Token, The Gift, Christian 
Keepsake, Religious Souvenir, Sacred Offering 
&c, some at reduced Prices . for sale b 
JOSEPH powE, 


d22 22 Court street. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS GIFTS. 
NNUALS, — Friendship’s — Christian 
Keepsake, Religious Souvenir edited by Mrs 
Sigourney, The Gift, The Token, Parlor ScrapBook, 
Violet, Juvenile Forget me Not, Youth’s Keepsake, 
Youth’s Annual, The Lily. 

Auso—The Rolling Ridge a book of four and 
twenty chapters, Young Lady’s Friend, Young La- 
dy’s Gift second series, Young Lady’s Aid, Mrs Sig- 
ourney’s Letters to Young Ladies, My Danghier’s 
Manual, Young Man’s gp hiny Man's Assistant, 
Young Man’s Friend, Young Man’s Guide, My 
Son’s Manuai,The Young Wife and Young Husband 
by Dr Alcott, Home Education, Fireside Education 
by the author of Parley’s Tales, Book for Parents, 
Italian Sketch Book, Man in his Physical Structure 
and Adaptations by Robert Mudie, Scenes and Cha- 
racters illustrating Christian Truth edited by Henry 
Ware Jr., Brooks’s Monitor, Brooks’sPrayers, Hoary 
Head and the Valleys below by J. Abbot, Simple 
Sketches by Rev. J. Todd, Hannah. More’s Works, 
Maundrell’s Journey to Jerusalem, Hours for Hea- 
ven, Hints to young Tradesmen, Greenwood’s Lives 
of the Apostles, Mrs Hemans’s Poems. 

JuvENILE Booxs.—A great variety of Juvenile 
Books, among which are the following recent publi- 
cations—Parley’s Christmas Tales, Parley’s Christ- 
mas Gift, Moral Lessons & Stories embcllished with 
elegant ravings, Histories from Scripture for 
Childrens with engravings, Pleasing and Instructing 
Stories for children, Amusements for Little Girls, 
Leisure Hours, Rollo at School, Rollo’s Vacation, 
Holiday Stories, Book of the Months, Social Amuse- 
ments, Rose and her Lamb, Gift for Children, Tales 
and Sketches by a Christmas Fireside, The Lofty & 
Lowly Way, Riches without Wings, Ellen Gifford, 
or Genius of Retorm by the author of the Palfreys, 
Sketches of Natural History by Mary Howitt, Tales 
in Verse by Mary Howitt, The Life of Christ in the 
words of the Evangelist with engravings, Stories tor 








‘ , Moral F ables,E ition, 
ture, to instil the principles of a right conduct from |’ Yentes More = Beene sistas new. aditicn 


Parlor Magic, Home Scenes, Barbauld’s Hymns in 

Rhyme, Marmaduke Multiply, Leisure Hour Book, 

_ &c, with alarge collection of English Colored 
oys. ‘ 

Dissecrep Prcrures.—An assortment of thirty 
six different kinds of Dissected Pictures. Also Dis- 
sected Maps, Games on Cards, Port Folios, Albums, 
Pocket Beoks, Card Cases, Silver Pencil Cases, a 


variety of patterns. = _ ° 
For sale by , . §&. G. SIMPKINS, 
d22 (Ct 79 Court st; corner-of Brattle st. 





EW ENGLISH BOOKS.—Lord Brougham’s 
Speeches upon questions relating to public 
Rights duties and interests, with historical introduc- 
tions and a critical dissert#ion upon the eloquence of 
the ancients, in 4 vols, Svo 
The Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Encyclopedia, 
comprehending the practical illustriations of machin- 


ery. 

Low Practical Agriculture ; History and Progress 
of the Steam Engine; Néw Edition of Brook’s Gen- 
eral Gazetteer; Birds of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
Engineers’ Field Work ; Brook Taylor’s Perspective ; 
Burlders’ Pocket Manual ; Walker's Treatise on 
Chess ; Designs for Lodges, and Entrunces to Parks 
and. Plestre Grounds ; Lindley’s Flora Medica ; 
Looper’s Drawing Book of Afimais, &c. Just re- 
ceived at TICK NOR’S. a 22 


OOKS FOR THE YOUNG.—_ WEEKS, JOR- 
DAN & CO. are now engaged in publishing 
Books for the Young, particutarly adapted to the ap- 
proaching holidays a large pioportion of which are 
low priced, (less thanone dollrr.) Among them they 
have the plesure to offer several from the pen ot Jacob 
Abbot, under the general title. f ROLLO. Receutly 
was issued, ROLLO LEARNING TO READ, ROL- 
LO AT PLAY and ROLLO AT WORK, new cdi- 
tions. Starting from this point the intention isto con- 
tinue a series of five or six small volumes, in which 
the various trials and pleasures ot childhood are illus- 
trated with tales, anecdotes, &c §c. als 


HAS: the Mother of Samuel the Prophet 
and Judge of Israel. A Sacred Drama. 12mo. 

This day published by JAMES MUNROE §& Co. 
134 Washington street. d22 


OOKS IN BEAUTIFUL BIN DING.—Scott’s 
Pootical Works, American and Paris editions ; 
Byron’s works ; Shakspeare, various editions ; Bry- 
ant’s Poems ; Aiken's British Pocts ; Mrs Hemans’ 
works ; Wordsworth ; Goldsmith’s Poems, Book of 
Gems 3 vols, Byron Gallery, Shakspeare Gallery, 
Finden’s Landseape, Hlastrations of the Bible, Pal- 
frey’s Sermons, Dewey's Discourses 2 vols, Irving's 
Works, Romance of Nature, Rogers’s Italy, Hannah 
More’s Works and Memoirs, &e, 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 429 


NGLISH BOOKS. — THE FLOWER GAR- 

DEN—Containing directions for the cultivation 

of all garden flowers ; wit! selected lists of annual, 

. biennal and perennial flowering plants ; beautilully 
illustrated with coloured plates. 

JOPLIN’S WORK ON PERSPECTIVE, or the 
practice of Isometrical perspective, containing a large 
variety offigures- ENGINEER’S POCKET BOOK 
for 1838 : by Ie Adceck Civil Engineer. 

_ PETER PARLEY’S VISIT TO LONDON, dur- 
ing the Coronation of Queen Victoria, with beautilu! 
colored engravings. SPLENDID TABLEAU of 
the Procesion at the Queen’s Cornation, Junc 23, 
18338, sith a view of Westminister Abbey, etc ctc., 
20 feetin length. Just received and for sale at 

TICKNOR’S, 
d 22 corner of School and Wasbington sts. 


ee OF MARRIED LIFE, — by Mrs 
Follen. ; 


This day published, for sale by JA} MUN- 
ROE & Co.’ Rs e by JAMES 


MRAM 2d edition, by the author of Joanna ol 
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Naples. Published and for sale by 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
ni7 tf 147 Washington strect. 











CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 13 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Ep:ror. 
ERMs.— Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cent s,if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies sixth sory will be sent gratis. 
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